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THE TITLE DEEDS of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. An Historic Vindication 


of her Position and Claims. By the Rev. T. P. GARNIER, M.A. Sma'l post 8vo, cloth boards, 8s. 6d. 


THE MONUMENTAL HISTORY of the EARLY BRITISH CHURCH. By J. 


ROMILLY ALLEN, F.8.A. (Scot.). With numerous Illustrations, Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 8s. 


HERBERT’S POEMS. A New Edition. 


With the Life of the Author, by Izaak 


- WALTON. Printed in red and black, With Portrait. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY in the FORM of QUESTION and 


ANSWER. An Analysis of the Fifth Book of. By the Rev. GEORGE NELSON, LL.D. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


PHOTO-RELIEF WALL MAPS: ENGLAND and WALES. Size 56 in. b 


followed. 


y 46 in. 


On a roller, 12s. This Map is eminently adapted for Schools. It presents the country as if in actual relief. The Ordnance ie has been 


early in May. 





SALUTARY DOCTRINE. By C. J. Ellicott, DD., Bishop of 
Gicucester and Bristol. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d, 


DIOCESAN HISTORIES: Carlisle. By Richard S. Ferguson, 
Chancellor of Carlisle. Fcap. 8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
*,* Fifteen others have already appeared in this Series. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. Islam as a Mis- 
sionary Religion. By C. R, HAINES, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE PARABLES of the OLD TESTAMENT. By the Right 
Rev. ALFRED BARRY, D.D., D.0.L. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 


THE PETRINE CLAIMS: a Critical Enquiry. By the late Rev. 
RICHARD F. LITTLEDALE, LL.D., D.C.L, Author of “Plain Reasons 
against Joining the Church of Rome,’ &c, Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


TOILERS in the SEA. By M. C. Cooke, M.A., LL.D. With 


numerotis Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 


WAYSIDE SKETCHES. By Professor Hulme, F.LS., F.S.A. 


With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 


STAR ATLAS. By Dr.H.I. Klein. Text Translated and Adapted 


by the Rev. E. M‘CLURE, M.A. Imp. 4to, with Eighteen Charts and Eighty 
Peges of Illustrative Letterpress, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


A SKETCH of the HISTORY of EUROPE, chiefly International 


From the beginning of the Roman Empire to the Present Day. By ARTHU 
REED ROPES, M.A, Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d, 7 - ° — 








THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE, 
DISEASES of PLANTS. By Professor Marshall Ward. With 


numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


TIME and TIDE: a Romance of the Moon. By Sir Robert S. Ball, 
LL.D., — Royal Astronomer of Ireland. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth 


THE STORY of a TINDER-BOX. By Charles Meymott Tidy, 
M.B.M.8., F.0.S. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 28, 





PICTORIAL ARCHITECTURE of the BRITISH ISLES. With 


about 160 Illustrations. Letterpress by the Rev. H..H. BISHOP. Revised 
and Enlarged Edition, Royal 4to, cloth, boards, 4s, ; 


PICTORIAL ARCHITECTURE of GREECE and ITALY. By 


the Rev. H. H. BISHOP. 
ood ag 9 Oblcng 4to, with numerous Engravings, _ 


PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHY of the BRIT SLES. 
E. PALGRAVE. Oblorg 4to, with wodher cas al eager ke Baym 


THE HISTORY of INDIA: from the Earliest Times to the 


Present Day. By Captain L. J. TROTTER. A é 
With numerous Woodente. Demy 8y0, cloth ee yf and Revised Edition 





NATURAL HISTORY RAMBLES. 
IN SEARCH of MINERALS. By the late D. T. Ansted, M.A., 


F.R.8. Feap 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


LAKES and RIVERS. By C. 0. Groom Napier, F.G.8. Feap. 8vo, 


with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


LANE and FIELD. By the late Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. Feap. 


8vo, with numerous Wocdcuts, cloth boards, 2s. éd. 


MOUNTAIN and MOOR. By J. E. Taylor, Esq., F.LS., F.G.8. 


Fcap 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s, 


PONDS and DITCHES. By M.C. Cooke, M.A., LL.D. Feap. 8vo 


with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s, 6d, 


THE SEA-SHORE. By Professor P. Martin Duncan, M.B: 
(London), F.R.8. Fea 8svo, with numerous Wocticuts, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE WOODLANDS. By M. C. Cooke, M.A.,LL.D. Feap. 8vo; 


with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s,éd._— 


UNDERGROUND. By J. E. Taylor, Esq., F.L:S., F.G.8. Feap. 


8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s, éd. 





FLOWERS of the FIELD. By the late Rev. C. A. Johns. With 


numerous Woodcuts. Post 8vo, cloth boards, Es. 


WILD FLOWERS. By Anne Pratt, Author of “Our Native 


Songsters.” 2vols., with 192 Coloured Plates, 16mo, cloth boards, 1%. 


NATURE and her SERVANTS. By Theodore Wood, F.E.8. 
Author of “* Our Insect Allies,” &c. Largepost 8vo, with numerous Woodcute; 
cloth beards, 5s. 


BRITISH BIRDS in their HAUNTS : being & Popular Account of 
hich have b observed in the British Isles eir Haunts, an 
Habits. ‘By the late Rev. C. A. JOHNS, B.A. F.L S, Post 8v0, cloth boards, 6s, 





NEW SERIES OF PHOTO-RELIEVO MAPS 
(Patented). 
Preeenting each Region ae ear at end | tans ofoeting Accurate Picture 
SOUTH LONDON. Size 19in. by 14in, Stretching from London 
Bridge to Caterham, and from Greenwich to Hampton Court, 


The importance of teaching Geography by beginning in a small centre bas been 
strongly insisted upon by experts. This Map will be ugeful, therefore, to all the 
schools in the district embraced, as well as to others. 


No. 2, PHYSICAL CONFIGURATION, Railways, Roads, and Chief Places. 6d. 


SCOTLAND. Size 19in. by 14in. No.1. Names of Places and 
Rivers left to be filled in by the Scholars, 6d. No. 2, With Riversand Names of 


tn noe 9d. 0. 8 With Nemes of Places and with County Divisions in 

olours, 15. 

ENGLAND and WALES, EUROPE and ASIA. Same size and 
price. 


*,* Others in preparation. 





LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. ; 97, WESTBOURNE GROVE, W. 
BRIGHTON: 135, NORTH STREET. 
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“LADY HAMILTON at the SPINNING- 


EEL,” a fine Mezzotint by CHEESMAN, after ROMNEY, for 
SALE.—Apply 55, High-street, Wandsworth, 8.W. 


THE GIRTON GOVERNESS and 


SCHOOL AGENCY.—MADAME AUBERT introduces English _ond 





SEELEY & CO.’S LIST. 





Just Published. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF PAINTS AND PAINTING. 
By A, H, CHURCH, F.B.S., a <r Royal Academy. 





EXMOOR AND THE ISLANDS OF WEST SOMERSET. 


W. PAGE, Author of ‘‘ An Exploration of Dartmoor.” 
Lit Etchings, Map, and other Illustrations. 





In a few di 


RATFORD- oO N-AVON. 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DEALH A SHAKESPEARE. 
By SIDNEY L. LEE, B.A. 
New and Cheaper Edition, Revised by the Author, Price 6s., cloth. 





In a few days. 


UMMER DAYS ON 


THE 


s THAMES. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF BOATING AND FISHING FROM OXFORD TO HENLEY. 
A. 


CHURCH, M 


By 
With many Illustrations. Price 1s., sewed ; or 1s. 6d., cloth. 





Just uLES 


UP AND DOWN THE PANT 


y EMMA MARSH 
or 1s, = cloth. 


Price’ 2. sewed ; 


THE 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
OLD GA 


LES : at Story of Tunbridge Wells. 





AY. 


By EMMA MARSHALL. 
Price 1s,, sewed ; or 1s. 6d., cloth. 





A FOURTH THOUSAND OF 


UNDER SALISBURY SPIRE: in the Days of George Herbert. 


By EMMA MARSHAL L. 


With Illustrations, 


Price 5s,, cloth. 


“One of the best that have ever come from Mrs. Marshall's pen,”—Athenacum. 





Just published, 


ONLY 


: & 
a HUMBLE FRIEND. 


Story. 


B 
New and Cheaper Edition. Price 1s., sewed ; or 1s. 6d., cloth. 





London : SEELEY & CO., Limrrep, Essex-street, Strand. 





Foreign Governesses Governess Pupils, Visiting Teachers. 
&e., and recommends | Schools and Educational Homes ; Schools oun 
Par 7, Regent-street, 8.W. 


QPANISH and PORTUGUESE 


COLUMBUS CENTENARY.—A literary lady and authoress, fully 
* conversant with Spanish literature, ancient and modern, desires TRANS. 

LATIONS, COMPILATIONS, or WORK of RESEARCH. Experienced, 
Adress ; 8. J.,1, Devonshire- terrace, Notting- phil Gate, 


7 be SOLD an important HEBREW 


LIBRARY which, according to the desire of the late owner, must 
remain complete.—For further particulars address * R, 5391,” care of 
RUDOLF MOssE, Munich, 




















BY20N, 8 SHELLEY, KEATS.—Additional 


Prizes offered in 1891 for PAINTINGS. For perticulars of which, 
and also of CURRENT ESSAY COMPETITION, send addressed half-penny 
wrapper to ROSE MARY ——, The Falls, Chepstow, 

New set of Prize Essays, 8d. ; Jubilee set, Is, ; Domestic. Service (cloth), 

















ls.; Euthanasia, by 8. D. Williams, Is. 
\ I ISS HELEN CLEGG, ACCOUNTANT 
tion of Auditing of Schools, Charity, and Private Accounts, 
She would also undertake the Sole M B Affairs 
Salaries and Wages, & 
Office, 2, Alfred-plece, Bedford-square, W.C. 
\ | R. 
SCHOOL OF ART, 
6, BEDFORD GARDENS, KENSINGTON.’ 
For terms apply to the above address. 
OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
The One Hundred and Thirteenth EXHIBITION is now open, 5, Pall Mall 
East, from 10 to6. Admittance le, Catalogue 1s. 
OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The 
EXHIBITION will OPEN on MONDAY, the StH MAY, ADMISSION 
Catalogues 1s, 6d., ‘Season Tickets os. 


and AUDITOR, is desirous of extending her practice in the direc- 
of the 

of Schools, such as — Fees, and the Payments of Rent, Taxes, 
OTTO SCHOLDERER’S 

Instruction in Oil Painting, Pastel Drawing, and in Black and White, 

WATER COLOURS. 

ALFRED D, Frirr., R.W.8., Secretary. 

(from 8 a.m, to 7 p.m., except on the first day, when it opens at 10 a.m.), Is, 


“CATALOGUES, 


Just published. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE NEW 


ORIENTAL CATALOGUE, Tho Lavguages, Religions, An- 
tiquilies, and Literature of the East. Post free one stamp, 


14, Henrietta- street, Covent-garden, London ; and 20, South Frederick 
street, a 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS i in GENERAL 


LITERATURE, No. 180, 28 pages, now ready, gratis.—FRANCIS 
ELWARDS, 83, High- -street, Me ‘tylebone, Londyn, W. 











SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, dec. 
UEEN’S SERVICE ACADEMY, 3 and 4, 


ELY PLACE, DUBLIN.—The oldest, and — the eset successful 
in the United Kingdom ; over 2,000 have passed. 
I, All Army Examinations. 
II, Civil Service of India, Universities, &e. 
ILL, R. I, Constabulary Cadetships, 

There is not a corps in the Services or a Department under Government 
that does not owe some of fis Officers to the QUEEN’S SERVICE ACADEMY, 
DUBLIN, No attempt at Cramming ; unsurpassed Steff of Specialists under 
— .—"~ of W. J. CHETWODE CRAWLEY, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.G.8. 

‘st. Cc. Cc. 


ISS BRAHAM, late of INGLENOOK, 


DORKING, has cupeves to PIXHOLMF, DORKING, and has 
now space fur an additional number of BOYS to train for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. Miss Braham is assisted by a Graduate of Oxford University, 
and by other responsible Teachers, and pays especial attention to Physical 
Education. Her gymnasium is fitted with the latest apparatus by Herr 
Stempel, who will give weekly lessons. Inclusive terms 80 or 100 guineas 
a year according to age. 





References remitted to 
Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School, N.W. 
Rev. J. F, E. Faniog, M,A., King’s College, Cambridge, 
NEXT TERM will begin TUESDAY, May 6TH, 





(GLENALMON D.— FIVE ENTRANCE 


SCHOLARSHIPS, of which one (for exceptional merit) will be of £70, 
the others of £50, will be offered for competition in JULY, age, 111015. Can- 
didates can be examined in England, For particulars apply to WARDEN, 
Glenelmond, Perth, 

The College, placed in singularly healthy site, at foot of the Grampians, 
has classical and modern side, and’ prepares directly for Universities and 
Public Services. Junior school for boys between 9 and 13, 

Warden, Rev. J. H, SKRINE. 





FpssH-crass BOARDING SCHOOL for 


GENTLEWOMEN. — Foreign Langueges and Accomplishments 
Specialities. Also pleasant intellectual Home for Ladies who wish to 
continue certain studies only. 

Miss ESSER, Rockfield, Lansdowne-road, Croydon, 


Reval INSTITUTION of GREAT 


BRITAIN, ALBEMARLE SFREST, PICCADILLY, W. 


TUESDAY NEXT (MAY 6TH) at “at 3 o’clock, LOUIS FAGAN, Esq., 
Assistant Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum, FIRST of 
THREE LECTURES on “ THE ART of ENGRAVING,” 1. Line Engrav- 
ing 5 Le Wood Engraving; 3. Mezzotint Engraving. Half-a-Guinea the 


Cou 
THURSDAY (May 8TH), at 3 o'clock, Prof. DEWAR, M.A., F.R. 
FIRST of SIX LECTURES on “*FLAME and EXPLOSIVES.” 





s, 
One 
Guinea. 

SATURDAY (MAY 10TH), at 3 o'clock, CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Esq., 
Litt.D,, Ph.D., Director of the American School of Classical Studies, 


Athens, &e., FIRST of THREE LECTURES on *“* RECENT EXCAVATIONS 
in GREECE. Half-a-Guinea 


Subscription to all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 
A for —- ay Retail Traders. 
Accountant, Pric> 3s 
G, BELL & SONs, ~~ wc, 
lane, W. 





ga the AUTHOR, 33, Chancery- 





The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


1 Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 


Societies, and the leading Publishers, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The — rocess adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. pies of Paintin by Holman Hunt, of Por- 
traits by tol re. A.; Ouless, R.A. ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, 
A.R.A. 3 of the Fresco in Guy’s Hospital ; SPRING,” by 
Herbert Draper, &c., &c.; also examples of Auto-Gravure 
Reproductions of Photographs from Art Objects and from 
Nature can be seen at the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

‘Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
Send for the new Pamphlet, “ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and 
Educational Art,” per post to any address. _ 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., tree, 


per post, for Sixpence, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
GIR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM. 


13, LINCOLN’ ‘3 INN FIELDS. 


ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, AND SCULPTURE. — 
OPEN FREE, fion 11 to 5, on TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, a 
DAYS, and SA1L RDAYS in MAY, JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST. 


Cards for Private Days and for Students to b2 obtained of the CURATOR, 
at the Mu: the Museum. 


For specimens, 














[HE SOCIETY of ARTS ‘PRACTICAL 

EXAMINATION ia VOCAL and DR ROE TAT ONE — 
mencio, 

7ethhe Bociety's Bronze Medal will be given to avy Candidate obtaluing full 


|; Marks in this Examination. rded to those 
A limited namber of the Society’s Silver Medals. odnahge | certify as 


NEW MANUAL of BOOK-KEEPING | ceist (ing 0 Pret Gas} whom. Gm Lawoe Pe zaman 


By PHILIP CRELLIN, Charterca | tion. 


Full particulars may be obtained on a ‘MAN WOOD, Secretary. 


Society's House, John-street, Adelph London, wc. 
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Now ready, the TWENTY-THIRD VOLUME of “The STORY of the NATIONS.” 


RUSSIA. 


y W. R. MORFILL, M.A., 
Reader to the University om Oxford in the Russian and other | Stovente Tongues, 
Sitaeteations and Maps. Crown svo, cloth, 5 
* 'The material is well arranged......Set forth with clearness and Gizsctness.”"-- Saturday Review, 
“ It is one of the most scrvineabio of the series.”’—Scots Observer. 





THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


GEORGE KENNAN, entitled ‘“‘ BLACKED 


for MAY contains an Article by 


OUT.” with facsimile of two pa 


es of The Century Magazine” 


** blacked out” by Russian Censors; also “ TWO VIEWS of MARIE BASHEIRTSEFF,” uith Illustration and 


2 Portraite. Price 1s. 4d. 





I. of “ The ADVENTURE SERIES. t¢ 


ADVENTURES wot 


YOUNGER SON. 


J. TRELAWNEY. 
With Intenbeninn by EDWARD GaRusrr. 
ustrated. Orown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
*¢ Full of vigour and variety, spirit and entrain, graphic and picturesque in first to last.””—Globe. 





Just 0 3 crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, with Map, 7s. 6d. 


THRO 


ABYSSIN 


An Rove's Visit to the Ki 
By F. HARRISON SMIT 


IA: 


of Zion, 
» RN, 





ready, crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 


THE TRIALS of a COUNTRY PARSON: 


Some F wire. Papers Rey. A. ee D.D., 
‘ugi sper: Bd ye 


thor of * A 


g of the Friars,” &c. 


Aw 
** Dr. Jessopp’s book sparkles with pe and eunneas humour, end abounds in genial common sense.” 


** A hearts me, cheering book, profitable and delightful to read. 1? Scotsman, 


Leds Mercury. 








Demy &vo, cloth, 7% 7s. 64 


THE TWO KIN 


NDS of TRUTH: 


A Test of all Theories. 
With Special Application to those of Evolution, Instinct, and yy ~ 


By a Member of the B 


ritish Association for the Advancement of Scien 


“ The book is vigorous'y written and abounds in information which could only bave been gathered by long 


and diligent research. "= British Weekly. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A MARIAGE de CONVENANCE, 


2 vols, cloth, 2!s. 


MUMFORD MANOR. By John Adamson. 


8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE TREASURE TOWER: a Story of Malta. 


VIRGINIA W. JOHNSON, Author of ‘‘The House of the Musician,” &c. Orown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


By OC. F. Keary. 
Crown |° 
By 


‘The subject is pleasantly and gracefully treated, and a very readable novelette is the result.’ 


"Scottish Leader. 


THE OLD HALL among the WATER MEADOWS. 


By ROSA MAOKENZIE KETTLE. Crown 8vo, cloth, és, 





Vol. I. (A—CONO) now ready.] 


{Part VII. now ready. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY. 


An Encyclopzedic Lexicon of the English Langu 
WHITNEY, 


Edited by Prof noe Ww. D. 


ly and Artisticall 


Ph. +e LL.D. (Yale University). 


rofuse trated. 
Complete in 6-vole, cloth iin sprinkled edges, ow ow A yy 2s. cae; half morocco, cloth sides, 
marbled e%ges, £2 16s. each 


Also, in Twenty-four 
From the Athenacum.—“ ‘ The Cen 

and encyclopzedic dictionary of the English language 

will characte’ 


onthly Pa: yrice 10: 6d. h, 
Dictionary’ bids ?. ir tebe vi —s" 


to be far and away the largest and best general 


To judge from the volume before us. this great work 


throughout, and in every respect, by a lavish e dit f lal d capital. of rare 
ability and technical skill, all turned to the ay Feo oiventes fal end capatic attention tot 


realisation of a thoroughly judicious plan,” 


vantage by caref: 


and capable attention to the uniform 


Prospectuses post free on application. 








_ ___ssLoxpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, PATERNOSTER-SQUARE, E.C. 





“RTISTS’ 


INSTITUTION for the RELIEF of DISTRESSED ARTISTS, 
their WIDOWS and ORPHANS. 





The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at the ‘‘ WHITEHALL 
ROOMS,” the HOTEL METROPOLE, on SATURDAY, May 10TH, at 
half-past six o'clock, 


The Right Honourable JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P., in the Chair. 
Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea. 
Donations will be received and thankfully acknowledged by— 
Sir Joun EVERETT MILLAIS, Bart., R.A., HOncrary Secretary. 
PHILLIP CHARLES HARDWICK, Treasurer. 
DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary, 19, St. James’s-street, S.W. 
R GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK, 
LECTURES, 1890, 
The FIRST LECTURE of the Session will be delivered on FRIDA 


y, 
MAY (TH, by Mr. E. M. HOLMES, on “ BRITISH SEA WEED % 
Admission by Fe Fellow’s Order, - 


TYPE-WRITING. 
TYPE - - WRITING. -—AUTHOR’S MSS., 


PLAYS, and all kinds of COPYINGexecuted quickly and amuuae. 
Terms, 1s. per 1,000 








words. Satisfaction guaranteed. Shorthand taught 
(Script System). Schools Terms dress F, BAILEY, 
19, Albert-square, Stratford, E. 











GENERAL BENEVOLENT | 





Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE, 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


MAY.—Price Sixpenc>. 
STUDIES in CHARACTER.—No. 3, Henry M, STANLEY. 
TITHES, By the Right Hon. Lord BRABOURNE, 
FASTING and its PHYSIOLOGY. By Dr. Rosson Roose. 
a a SIDE of TRADES UNIONISM for WOMEN. By Lady 
AB, 


THE SUNLIGHT LAY ACROSS my BED,—Part II. By OLIVE SCHREINER. 
LUNGS for our GREAT CITIES. By the Earl of MATH, 

A LECTURE AGAINST LECTURING. By Professor H. SIDGWICK. 
HOLIDAYS for POOR CHILDREN. By Mrs. Jeune. 


THE WORLD'S DESIRE, Chaps.4, 5,6. By H. RipeER HAGGARD and 
ANDREW LANG 


Leutias LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 


KN OWLEDG E.—An ILLUSTRATED 

MAGAZINE of SCIENCE, simply worded, exactly described. 
Edited by A, COWPER RANYARD. The MAY NUMBER contains — 
ARTICLES on HOUSE FLIES and BLUEBOTTLES, By E. A, BUTLER, 
—POUCHED ANIMALS. By R. LypgEKKeR—ON the GREAT BRIGHT 
STREAKS which RADIATE from SOME of the LARGER LUNARCRATERS. 
By A, C. RANYARD.—A GULLY in the BLUE MOUNTAINS. ByC. Par- 
KINSON, F.G.g.—SPIDERS. By A. J. FirLp.—FACE of the SKY. By 
HERBERT SADLER.—REVIEWS.—WHIST and CHESS COLUMNS, 

Price SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


London: W, H. ALLEN & Co, 13, Waterloo-place ; and at all Booksellers 
and Kailway Booketalls, 














PUBLISHED BY ELLIOT STOCK. 





In handsome crown 8vo, cloth, 25. 6d., post free, 
Boyhood, Adolescence, 
and Youth. 


By LEON TOLSTOI, 


Author of “‘ Anua Karenina,”’ ‘‘ What I Believe,’ 
‘* Wer and Peace,” &c. 


Translated by CONSTANTINE POPOFF, 


* An excellent translation.”’—Saturday Review. 

“Extremely interesting. Tolstoi’s power of de. 
cription is admirably shown in the pictures of Russian 
scenery. Some of the incidental characters bear the 
impress of real portraiture.’’—Times Weekly. 


‘Mr. Popoft’s version is easy, natural, and ‘ free and 
despoiled of Gallicisms.’ The translator has a com- 
mand of English idiom, and his piece of work is a 
decided improvement on the translation of Miss 
Hopgood’s.”—Speaker. 


** Supplying an unquestionabl: hic picture of the 
Russia of the time,” Globe. —- 


- Delightful and characteristic specimens of Tolstoi’s 


writing.”’— Manchester Guardian. 
“ Singularly a and deeply interesting. The 
translation is exceedin Le done, the English being 


clear, vigorous, and ae .”’— Newcastle Chronicle. 
* Mr. Stock’s wr rw - its chief merit from 


its translation s native of Russie. opoft's 
English is remar’ good ; so good, indeed, that it is 
only here and eg dint of hard searchin , that we 
can find anything raying the han ng of a 


foreigner.” — Bookseller, 


“The ordinary versions raise a suspicion by their 
style that they have not been rendered direct from the 
author’s Russian, but from the French versions that 
are so widely circulated. In the double transmission 
from ae to speech, Tolstoi’s expression, as may be 
tobnres , gets curiously distorted. Mr. Popoff seems 

ive worked from the genuine Slavonic, English 
eader could not read the story in a better rendering.” 
sman. 





~ 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 


Now ready, complete Edition, in handsome crown 8v0, 
cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. post free. 


The Poems of Wiliam 
Leighton, 


Illustrated by JOHN LEIGHTON. 


** Good taste, sense, sensitive feeling, and easy versi- 
fication are their chief characteristics......The outcome 
of a generous mind.” —Athenaewm, 

** All of them good, and many exquisitely beautiful.” 

Literary World. 

“The same qualities of tenderness and a ames a and 

melodious versification are to be observed throughout.’ 
Spectator. 

* Oharming and tender pages.”’—Standard, 

** Gems, all pure and sparkling.”— Family Treasury. 

“The versification is never at fault, and a certain 
natural refinement displays itself in every page 

Vs ‘Life. 

“A sweet singer.’’—City Press. 

“Very beautiful verse, both pioterien a and didastic.” 

Court Circular. 

“Tender and graceful poems.”—Guardian, 

“The natural expressions of a pure and tender 
heart.’’— Queen 

** Whosver loves sweetness and vigour, thought and 
feeling, will aimire and love these charming poems.” 

Morming Post. 
“The only words to express our oon of these 
charming pocms are those of unequalified commenda- 
tion. They disarm criticism; for when we would 
examine rigorously, their sweet tones enter into the 
heart, exciting its deepest sympathies, and winning us 
to admiration.’”’— Weekly Budget. 

**Scotland may well be proud to claim amongst her 
tuneful sons the pure-minded, sweet singer whom she 
cannot but regret......Had he lived he must have won a 
high place in our literature ; as it is, he has enriched 
English poetry with many admirable pieces, which will 
live and set readers thinking for many a long day to 
come.’—Graphic, 


London: Ex.ior Srocx, 62, Paternoster-row, E.0. 
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THE Summer Exhibitions (Royal Academy, &c.) 
will be fully illustrated in the ART JO URN AL. 
The May Number, now ready, price 1s. 6d., con- 
tains 42 “sllus trations, including 27 reproductions of 
Pictures by Sir F. Leighton, W. Q. Orchardson, 
E. J. Poynter, F'. Goodall, P. H. Calderon, Pro- 


fessor Herkomer, §c. 


Also an Original Etching of Winchester College 


by Percy Robertson. 


Sotp BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


LONDON: J. 8. VIRTUE & CO., LIMITED, 26, IVY LANE, E.C. 





THE MAY NUMBER 


OF THE 


“NATIONAL REVIEW” 


CONTAINS 


A POEM by Mr. 


ALFRED AUSTIN 


ON 


. RETURNING t 


to ENGLAND.” " 








THE 
NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 


A Montbly Review and Fainily Magazine for 
Churchmen and Churchwomen. 
ILLUSTRATED, Price ONE SHILLING. 


' CONTENTS FoR MAY, 
STANLEY'S EMIN PASHA RELIEF EXPEDITION. By R, W. FELKIN. 
TRACTS. By Rev. W. H. DavbNrY, M.A. 


THE EUCHARISTIC **AMEN” (1 Cor. xiv, 16). By Rev, T. W. 
BELCHER, D.D. 

OUR . oy eg to OBER-AMMERGAU, (lllustrated.) I. By 
AusTIN CLARE 


THE TRUTH prea TITHES in RELATION to the TITHE RENT: 
CHARGE BILL now before PARLIAMENT, 
By H. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 
_ CLEMENTS, 

A BIUGES FESTIVAL, By Madame DE Gory, 
ASCENSIONTIDE POETRY. (Illustrated:;) By ExPis. 


RUSSIAN CAROLS and RELIGIOUS BALLADS, 
SANDBERG, B.A, 


PROVISION for OLD AGE, By E. W. BRABROOK, F.S.A, 
THE BISHOP’S BIBLE,” (Continued,) By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY and 
H, HERMAN, 


(Mustrated.) 11!,—The Moon, 


By Rev. GRAWAM 


**SWEET CONTENT.” (lllusttated.) (Continued.) By Mts, MOLES. 
Worts, 


THROUGH BUSH, THROUGH BRIAR: a short Story, By M. 8. 
BENHAM, 


uestions—"' The 
ist—Correspon- 


Fermon Outlines—Instructions on the Creed Biblical 
Kiser femre” (Poetry)—Reviews—“ Useful Books” 
lence &c, 


GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN & WELSH, London, 





Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 


THE MONTHLY PACKET. 
MAY,—One Shilling. 
CONTENTS, 
TWO PENNILESS PRINCESSES, By the Epitor. 
A STORM in a TEA-CUP. By SELINA GAYE, 
THE DUKE’S RANGER, 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. 
of Sweden, 


LECTURES on CIIURCIL HISTORY. Second Series. 
(Continued.) 


EKETCHES of OLD NORSE LITERATURE. By Miss OsiV ALD, 
AN ADVENTURE with BRIGANIS SIXTY YEARS AGO, 
THE BOOKS of SAMUEL, By Lovisa DuNDAs, 
DEBATABLE GROUND, 
London: W, SMITH & INNES, 31 and 32, Bedford-street, Strand, W.C, 


Cameo CCLXXIV.—The Iron Herd 


Lecture I.— 





THE 
ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
1, Articles. No. 18. 5s. 


ee _baemenese es an HISTORIAN. Dy ths Rev. Professor 


rH, PLOVINGIAR, CONCILIA, from AUGUSTUS to DIOCLETIAN, 
iy 


THE RELATIONSHIP of the _ PHOTIUS to the 
EMPRESS THEODORA, By J.B, B 


THE COMPARATIVE HISTORY of sean ond ——— during 
the MIDDLE AGES, By CHARLES V, LANGLO 


FREDERICK HENRY, PRINCE of ORANGE, (Part Il.) By the 
Rev. Gkorae EDMUNDSON, 


SIR RICHARD CHURCH, (Part II.) By STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 
WILHELM VON GIESEBRECHT. By Lord Acton, 


2 Notes and Documents—3. Reviews of Booke=—4. List of Its a 
Books recen'ly published—5. Code of Periodical @ ny 


Lontion: LON@MANS, GREEN, & Co. 








PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR Mar. 
MAD TIPPERARY. 
THE POET’S APOLOGY. By ANDREW LANG. 


MARCIA, Chaps. 17-20. By W, E, NorRis, Author of “* Thirlby Hall,” &c. 
(To be continued.) 


PASSION PLAYERS at en or OBER-AMMERGAU in WINTER: 
By FLORESCE NorRIs. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE, 1.—France under M.Constans. II.—Germany 
without Bismarck. 


A QUIET CORNER of NORMANDY. By E. D. Cumixo, 
AGITATORS and DEMAGOGUES. By MorLeY Roberts. 

BOUND for GREEN FIELDS. By May KeNDALL, 

THAT FIDDLER FELLOW. Chaps. 1-3, By HOBACE HUTCHINSON, 
NOTES of the MONTH, from LONDON and PARIS, 
CORRESPONDENCE, 

OUR LIBRARY LIST. 


London: JoHN MuRRAY, Albemarle-street. 





THE OLASSICAL REVIEW. 
Vol. IV. No.5, MAY, 1s. 6d, 
Yearly Subscription (Ten Numbers), 13s, 6d., post free. 
CONTENTS, 
SOME EMENDATIONS of MANILIUS, ROBINSON ELLIS, 
HORATIANA II.—THE MAVORTIAN RECENSION. J. Gow. 
CAESAR STUDIES,—I, (continued), E. G, SIHLER, 
ON CONDITIONAL SENTENCES, M, A, BAYFIELD. 
CLASSEN’S THUCYDIDES II. E.C, MARCHANT. 
F, MULLER’S THUCYDIDES VII. C. F, €mitH, 
L. V. SYBEL'S SYMPOSIUM OF PLATO, L. CAMPBELL. 
TWO EDITIONS OF PLAUTUS’ MENAECHMI, E, A, SONNENSCHEIN, 
A MANUSCRIPT OF CATULLUS. Roginson ELLIs, 
ALLEN’S ABBREVIATIONS IN GREEK MS3. E, MauNDE THOMrsON. 
HAIGH’S ATTIC THEATRE, A. W. VERRALL. 
SHORTER NOTICES, 
NOTES, 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 
SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
DAVID Nutt, 270 & 271, Strand. 


This day is published, price 3s. 6d., 


HERMATHENA. 

No, XVI. 

CONTENTS. 
THE SLAVE WARS AGAINST ROME. J. P. MauarfFy, D.D, 
OWEN’S “ TRISTIA.” Robinson ELLIs, Hon, LL.D. 
TWO EMENDATIONS in AESCHYLUS. A, PALMER, M.A, 
ARISTOPHANICUM,. A. PALMER, M.A, 
VERRALL’S “ AGAMEMNON.” R, Y. TYRRELL, M.A, 
CATULLIANUM. A. Palmer, M.A, 
TUCKER'S “‘ SUPPLICES,” R, Y. TYRRELL, M.A. 


NOTES, CHIEFLY CRITICAL, on the CLEMENTINE HCMILIES and the 
EPISTLES PREFIXED to THEM, J. QUARRY, D,D, 


NOTES on the * TRISTIA,” A, PaLMER, M,A, 
THE ‘‘ THIRD ISTHMIAN,” J.B. Bury, M.A. 


THE OLDER SYRIAC VERSION of the FOUR MINOR CATHOLIC 
EPISTLES, JOHN GwrnNn, D.D. 


RECENT EDITIONS of CATULLUS. W. J, M. STARKIE, B.A, 

THE NEW EDITION of the VULGATE. T. K. ABBOTT, B.D. 

HAIGH’S ATTIC THEATRE. L. C. Purser, M.A. 

MARGOLIOUTH’3 ESSAY on the PLACE of ECCLESIASTICUS in 
SEMITIC LITERATURE, T. K. ABBOTT, B.D. 


Dublin: HopGEgs, FicGts & Co., Publishers to the University. 
London ; LONGMANS & Co, 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


MAY.—Price 28. 64, 
THE etd pt of the — MOVEMENT. 
(President of the Dockers’ Union). 


ENGLAND and GERMANY Moy EAST AFRICA, 
Colonel Sir FRANCIS DE WINTON. 


THE GOOD TIME COMING. By Lord WoLmeR, M.P, 
THE STORY of a CONSPIRATOR. By His Grace the Duke of ARGYLL. 
THE ART of the PAINTER-ETCHER. By FRANCIS SEYMOUR HADEN, 
THE TITHES BILt, By the Right Hon. Lord BRAMWELL. 
LEFT-LEGGEDNESS. By WALTER K, SIBLEY. 
TRELAND— 

1, RETIRING the LANDLORD GARRISON, By MICHAEL DAVITT. 


2. THE GOVERNMENT PLAN for the CONGESTED DISTRICTS. 
By J. O'CONNOR POWER. 


3, IRELAND'S ULTIMATE GUARANTEE. By Lord EbRinGTON, M.P. 
THE COMTE DE CLERMONT. By Baron FERDINAND ROTHSCHILD, M.P. 
DARWIN’S LATEST CRITICS, By GEoRGE J, ROMANES, 

THE NEWSPAPER PRESS, By FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
GOVERNMENT: Anarchy or Regimentation. By Professor HUXLEY, 


CHARLES the TWELFTH of SWEDEN: a Memoir. By His Majesty the 
KING of SWEDEN and Norway. 


London : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO., Limited. 


By Tom Manx 
(With a Map.) By 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 895 — -MAY, 1890,———2s, 6d, 
ConTFNTS, 
A SECRET MISSION, Cuapfs. I.-IV. 
THE PRUSSIAN MONARCHY AND THE REVOLUTION OF 1848. 
By SiR ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT, BART. 
RATHILLET, 
THE LAST OF THE CANNIBAL CHIEFS, 
By BASIL THOMSON, 
SIKKIM AND TIBET. 
By H. H. RISLEY, BENGAL CiViL SERVICE. 
NARCISSUS. BY WILLIAM CANTON, 
THE COLLECTOR ON THE PROWL. 
A SONG OF LOVE AND MAY. Br Peter Barneg, LL.D. 
GERMAN AIMS IN EAST AFRICA. With a Map. 
A NEW VIEW OF IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 
THE LATE ALEXANDER MACKAY, C.E. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
MAY.—2s, 64, 

THE REAL CAUSE of PRINCE BISMARCK’S RETIREMENT. 

ON KETURNING to ENGLAND. By ALFRED AUSTIN. 

WAS I also HYPNOTISED? By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 

HOME RULE not wanted for INDIA, By FreDERIC PINCOTT. 

A PERSIAN CHAUCER. By Cuas, J. PICKERING, 

A YEAR under COUNTY COUNCILS, By LeonaRp H. West. 

A VISIT to COUNT MATTEI. By H, E. Lady PaGer. 

DANCING as a FINE ART. By J. F. RowBOTHAM, 

THE MINING FEDERATIONS: their First Fight. By SYDNEY WYATT. 

MUSIC-HALL LAND. By PERCY FITZGERALD. 

INSECT COMMUNISTS, By Mrs, FENWICK MILLER. 


NEWFOUNDLAND and the FRENCH FISUERY QUESTION, By UW. Cc, 
GOLDSMITH, K.N. 


POLITICS at HOME and ABROAD. 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
London; W. H. ALLEN & Co,, 13, Waterloo-place. 














Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR Mar. 
HOW BRITISH COLONIES got RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT, By Sit 
C. GAVAN DuFry, K.C.M.G, 
THE BETTERMENT TAX in AMERICA, By JouN Raz, 
A “PCISONED PARADISE.” By CLEMENT £COTT. 
THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM in PUBLIC SCHCOLS. By the Rev. 
J. FE, C, WELLDON, Headmaster of Harrow. 
ee THEORY of HEREDITY. By GrorGe J, ROMANES, 
BABY-FARMING. By the Rev. BeN?sMIN WAUGH, 
MATTHEW PRIUR. By GEORGE A. AITKEN. 
THE PEACEABLE SETTLEMENT of LABOUR DISPUTES, By K 
SPENCE WaTSOY, LL.D. 
bee 5 BASIS of INDIAN POLITICAL MOVEMENTS. Dy H. H, 
ISLEY, 
THE LAND PURCHASE BILL. By Justin M‘CaRTuar, M.P, 
ISBISTER & CO., Limited, 15 & 16, Tavistock-street, Covent-gardep, W.C, 


EDUCATION. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR THE SCHOLASTIC WORLD. 
oo Monthly. 
TENTS FOR MAY. 
1, EDITORIAL : x0 OTE ES. 
2. “— HARD W ORMELL, D.Se., M.A. (with full page 


Portrait). 
. GERMAN versus LATIN. By H. W. EVE, M.A., Head- 
master of PHY By an be School. 
HETEROGRAPHY an Orthogr apher 
SCHOLARSHIP WORK. Il, Classical (concluded). 
By MontTAGU BALDWIN, M.A. 
. THE TEACHING of PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 
. CAMBRIDGE (with 3 Illustrations). i 
8. A PLEA for PHYSICAL EXAMINATION. By FRANCIS 
GALTON, M.A., F.R.S. 
9. EDUCATIONAL "GOSSIP, 
10, EDUCATION ABROAD, 
11, CORRESPONDENCE. 
12, REVIEWS and NOTICES. 


London: ROPER & DROWLEY, 11, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
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NEW NOVEL BY ARTHUR W., A BECKETT. 


NEw VOLUME OF ARROWSMITH’S BRISTOL LIBRARY. 
Fcap. 8vo., 18, ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


HAP LUCK; or, A Murder at Monte 


Carlo. By ARTHUR W. A BECKETT, Author of 

* Tracked Out,” &c., &c, . 

“The mystery is exceedingly well managed. 

St. James’ Gazette. 

‘It is the careful maintenance of the mystery that will 
most impress the reader, who will find that he is unwilling 
to tear himself away from it till he has mastered its 
contents.” —Globe. . 

“Interesting from first to last, and precisely the book to 
buy for a railway journey.”—Court Cir . , 

“ Shows more literary skill then the great majority of its 
class,”— Scotsman. 


Feap. 8vo. 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


AIR PHYLLIS OF LAVENDER 
WHARF. By JAMES GREENWOOD (The Amateur 


Casual). 
« Worked out with much cleverness.” — Glasgow Herald. 


The following 1/- Books by popular Authors are strongly 
recommended : 

CALLED BACK, HuGH Conway. 

BROWN EYES. MaAy CROMMELIN. 

DARK DAYS. HuGH Conway. 

FORT MINSTER, M.P. Sir E. J. REED, K.C.B., M.P. 

THE RED CARDINAL. Mrs. FRANCES ELLIOT. 

THE TINTED VENUS. F. ANSTEY. 

JONATHAN’S HOME. ALAN DALE. 

SLINGS AND ARROWS. HuGH Conway. 

OUT OF THE MISTS. DANIEL DORMER, 

KATE PERCIVAL. Mrs. J. CoMyNs CARR. 

KALEE’S SHRINE. GRANT ALLEN. 

CARRISTON’S GIFT. Hue Conway. 

THE MARK OF CAIN. ANDREW LANG. 

PLUCK. J. STRANGE WINTER. 

DEAR LIFE. Mrs. J. PANTON. 

GLADYS’ PERIL. J. COLEMAN and J, C, CHUTE. 

WHOSE HAND? or, The Mystery of No Man’s Heath, W. 
G. WILLS and the Hon. Mrs. GREENE. 

THAT WINTER NIGHT. ROBERT BUCHANAN, 

THE GUILTY RIVER. WILKIE COLLINS. 

FATAL SHADOWS. Mrs. L. L. LEWIs. 

THE LOVELY WANG, Hon LEWIs WINGFIELD. 

PATTY'S PARTNER. JEAN MIDDILEMASS. 

*©V, R.:” a Comedy of Errors. EDWARD ROSE. 

THE PARK LANE MYSTERY. JosErH HATTON. 

FRIEND MACDONALD. MAX O’RELL. 

KATHARINE REGINA. WALTER BESANT, 

JAN VERCLOOTZ. MATTHEW STRONG, 

THE CLIFF MYSTERY, HAMILTON AIDE. 

AS A BIRD TO THE SNARE. GERTRUDE WARDEN, 

TRACKED OUT. ARTHUR A. BECKETT. 

A SOCIETY CLOWN. GEoRGE GROSSMITH. 

CHECK AND COUNTER-CHECK. BRANDER MATTHEWS 
and GEORGE H, JESSOP, 

THE INNER HOUSE, WALTER BESANT. 

A VAGABOND WILL, W.G. WATERS. 

PHARAOH'S DAUGHTER. EDGAR LEE. 

TROLLOPE’S DILEMMA, St. AUBYN. 

JACQUES BONHOMME. MAX O’RELL. 

DOUBTS OF DIVES, WALTER BESANT. 


ARROWSMITH’S 2s. SERIES. 
DEAD MEN’S DOLLARS. MAY CROMMELIN. 
ON THE WRONG TACK, A. E. WILTON. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT CLEMENT KER. GEORGE FLEMING, 
ELIZABETH MORLEY. KATHARINE 8S. MACQUOID. 
FRANCIS AND FRANCES, 
LAL, LORIN LATHROP and ANNIE WAKEMAN. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS, BENNETT-EDWARDS. 
Crown 8vo, 350 pp. 
AINT MONICA. Will be issued 
immediately. 


Bristol : J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, & Co.,Limited. 








“The ve best of ali the periodical publicttions of the month of 
Moay.”—St. James's Gazette. THE 


UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 
MAY. ONE SHILLING. 


ENGLAND : en Ode. Ry ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
ENGLAND and BELGIUM. By Gernetal BRIALMONT, Ex-Minister of 
War, Belgium. 
GEORGE LEO von CAPRIVI. (With Porttait.) 
RESPONSIBILITY in WAR. By PExCER WILKINSON (Author of ‘' The 
Brain of an Army”). 
OBSTACLES to IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 
1. By the Epiror. 
2. AN AUSTRALIAN’S VIEW. By G. H. D. Gossip. 
WASERLOO, The Origin of Legends, 11, By Colonel J. F. MAURICE, 


THE EASTER MANQUVRES. 
THE SUDAN CAMPAIGN. By GEORGE HOOPER (Author of ‘‘ Waterloo,” 


Sedan,” &c.), 
ROUND ABOUT BISLEY. (With Plan.) By Colonel CooPEeR KiNG. 
NATIONAL INSURANCE, A [Fracticel Proposal. By Vice-Admiral Sir 
GEORGE TRYOP, K.C.B. 
London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Waterloo-place ; and at all Booksellers 
and Reilway Bookstalls. 





Just Published. 
Royal Irish Acadewy Jrish Manuscript 
Series, Vol. II., Part 1. 
THE THREE SHAFTS OF DEATH: 


By the Rev. GEOFF, KEATING. 
e Irish Text Edited with Glossary and ———, y Dr. ATKINSON. 
462 and xxxvi. pages. ice 3s. 6d. 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garder, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh, 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 





THE FINEST ART BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
The Subscription List of Dr. LOUIS ENGEL’S Edition de Luxe 


FROM HANDEL TO HALULH, 


IS NOW OPEN and will remain open until the end of May. 


The Work comprises IMPORTANT AUTOBIOGRAPHIES of 


y 
Prof. Herkomer, R.A., and Prot. Huxley, F.R.S. BIOGRAPHIES (by Pr. ENGEL) of Handel, Gluck, Beethoven, Sir 
A. Sullivan, Joseph Barnby, Madame Albani, Sir Charles Hallé, Three Musical Prodigies (Patti as a Child, Hoffman, 


and Hegner), ENGRAVED PORTRAITS of Madame Albani, Sir A. Sullivan, J. Barnby, Prof. 


Huxley, Herkomer’s 


Father, Prof. Herkomer as aChild, Prof. Herkomer in his Studio, Prof, Herkomer in his Academical Dress, Madame 
Patti, Hoffman, Hegner, Sir Charles Hallé, Lady Hallé (Norman Néruda), together with a Facsimile Letter and 


Autograph Music Score by Beethoven; all produced in the best style of Art. The whole 
a specially designed paper, and elegantly bound in a rich cloth with designs on front cover. 


printed from new type on 


*,* Prospectus to be had on application or through any Bookseller. The subscription price is 21s. net. 





THE RENAISSANCE in ITALY. By 


JACOB BURCKHARDT. Edited by 8, G. C. MIDDLE- 
MORE, 8vo, 15s, 


RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of the WORLD. 
573 pages, large 8vo, 7s.6d. A Series of Papers by 
EDWARD CLODD, Canon RAWLINSON, ST. C, BOS- 
CAWEN, J. LEGGE, 8S. BEAL, ISAB. BIRD, Sir A. 
LYALL, Dr. LEITNER, F. YORK POWELL, OSCAR 
BROWNING, J. A. PICTON, Dr. ED. WHITE, J. 
CLIFFORD, W. POLLARD, FRED. HARRISON, W. 
8. LILY, D. NAOROJI, K PINCOTT, M. JOSEPH, 
A. P. SINN ETT, Sir FRED. POLLOCK, G. W. FOOTE, 
Dr. CROSSKEY, STANTON COIT, C, VOYSEY, and 17 
other leading Specialists on the 41 principal Ethnic 
Religions, Christian Sects, and Philosophic Creeds. 

“A remarkable contribution to tae literature of religious thought.”— 

Monchestey Guardian. ‘A remarkable pendi on religions.”— 

Liverpool Post. 


THOS. de QUINCEY: UNCOLLECTED 
WRITINGS. With Annotations by JAMES HOGG, 2 
vols,, with Portraits, 12s. 

“Two most welcome volumes."—Yorkshire Post. “Mr. Hogg has 
placed all lovers of De Quincey under an obligation.”— Academy. 


THROUGH the WORDSWORTH 
COUNTRY. By Prof. W. KNIGHT. With 56 oe 
Illustrations of Lake Scenery by HARRY GOODWIN. 
Second Edition, 5s. ; Japanese Paper, 7s. 6d, 

** The illustrations are charming, and admirably characteristic of the 
scenery.”"—TZimes. “This tandsome and scductive volume....Nothing 
could be better than Professor Knight’s commentary .”— Saturday Review, 


A NEW BROWNING BOOK, 3s. 6d. 


BROWNINGS MESSAGE to His 


TIMES: his Religion, Philosophy, and Science. By 
— BERDOE. New Portrait, and 8 Fac-simile 
etters. 


A NEW AUSTRALIAN NOVEL, 
FOR SO LITTLE: the Story of a 


Crime. By HELEN DAVIS, 6s. 
“* May be trusted to interest and hold the reader.”— Yorkshire Post. 


MORGANTE the LESSER: his 


Notorious Life and Wonderful Deeds. By “‘SIRIUS,” 6s. 
** A most excellent piece of fooling.” —Liverpool Pvst. 














ROBERT OWEN: his Life, Times, 


and Labours, By LLOYD JONES, With Portraits, 


+5 Os, 
“‘He laboured for the people, he died working for them, and his last 
thought was for their Se ane, 
“A worthy reeord of a life of noble activities.’—Manchester Examiner. 


By HUBERT HALL, F.S.A,, of H M.’s Public Record Office. 
With Illuminated Plates, Tint Plates, and 39 Cuts, 


large 8vo, 15s. 
(1.) COURT LIFE UNDER the PLAN- 
TAGENETS. By HUBERT HALL, F.S.A., of H.M. 
Public Record Office. 


“ Really a delightful book. It the results of a close study of the 
administrative, judicial, and social institutions of Kngland at a most critical 
period. Handsomely illustrated.”"—Journal of Education. “A si ge 
ingly successful reproduction of life in the reign of Henry of Anjou.” 

icotsman, ‘* Mr, Hall has a keen eye fir the human interest in history.” 

Saturday Review. 


Also, by the SAME AUTHOR, large 8vo, 10s. 6d. THIRD 


EDITION of 
(2.) SOCIETY in the ELIZABETHAN 
AGE. With numerous Coloured and other Plates from 
Contemporary Drawings, and a large folding Coloured 
Map of London in the 16th Century. 

“Students of Elizabethan literature may well rejoice in the recent 
addition t> their libraries,”—Prof, W. HALES, in the Academy. “ People 
who wieh to und i the and customs of our ancestors of the 
sixteenth century, cannot do better than read it.”—TZruth, 


A COUNTERPART TO SIR J. LUBBOCK’S BOOKS, 


“* Happiness depends much more on what is within than without us.” 


1. THE WISDOM of LIFE (“Aphoris- 


men zur Lebensweisheit,” Part I.) 


2. COUNSELS and MAXIMS (Ditto 


Part II.) 


3. RELIGION: a Dialogue; and other 


Essays, (From the ‘‘ Parerga und Paralipomena.”), 
[Second Hat 


Kdition. 
“A vigorous translation of Schopenhauer’s minor, but at the same time 
most popular, writings. . . . Excellent and e.”— Scotsmas. 


The DISEASES BESETTING BUSINESS MEN. 


HABIT and HEALTH: a Book of 


Golden Rules for Middle Age. By GUY BEDDOES. 85,64. 

“In these days, amid the worry aud rush of an active business life, this 

book is calculated to exercise a groat influence for good upon business 
men.”—City Press. 














SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. 2s. 6d.each. 


The NEW (11th) VOLUME is entitled 


BISMARCK and STATE SOCIALISM. W. H. Dawson. 


The other Volumes at present ready are :— 


1. WORK and WAGES .........sccccssereccses THOROLD RoogErs. 
2, CIVILISATION: its Cause and Cure ..........++ E, CARPENTER. 
3. QUINTESBENCE of SOCIALISM ........c.0s0008 Dr. £CHAFFLE. 
4, DARWINISM and POLITICS ..;.........+. D. G, RiTcwik, M.A. 
5, RELIGION of SOCIALISM ............+ sdeeede E, FELFORT Bax. 


6, ETHICS of SOCIALISM ....6..e0.sseeeeee ++» E, BELFORT Bax, 
7. DRINK QUESTION .......++ eecceccoccccs Dr. KaTe MITCHELL, 
8, PROMOTION of GENERAL HAPPINESS ..,.....++ MACMILLAN, 
9, ENGLAND'S IDEAL, &6. .......-c0esseevssevecs . E, CARPENTER, 
10. SOCIALISM in ENGLAND ..........0s0055 SIDNEY WEBB, LL.B. 





NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION OF 


THE CYCLOPZDIA of EDUCATION. 


Contributed to by many of the most eminent Educational 
Specialists, and Edited by A. E. FLETCHER. Thick 
8vo, cloth 7s, 6d. 


COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of 


GREEK and LATIN. Edited, from the French of Prof. 
Victor HENRY, by R, T. ELLIOTT, M.A.,, late Scholar 
of Worcester College, Oxford. With Preface by Prof, 
H. NETTLESHIP. 7s. 6d. 
“ A much-nec ded work.”—Prof, SayCE, ‘No better book has sppeared.” 
Classical Review. 


HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 


By Dr. J.E. ERDMANN. Edited by Prof. W.S. HOUGH. 
I. ANCIENT and MEDIZVAL, lis. II. MODERN, lis. 
III. SINCE HEGEL, 12s. 
* A splendid monument of petient labour, critical acumen, and admirable 
met! treatment.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ YEAR-BOOK. 
—_ Principal Schools, 2s. 6d.; Athletics, separ: 


“ The execution is admirable. Accurate and complete information, well 
up to date.”—Journal of Education. 


THE STUDENT'S CICERO. By Dr. 
MUNK. Adapted by W. Y.FAUSSET, With Front,3s,6d, 


“It is only necessary to recommend, with all the emphasis we can, the 
tr-nslation which Mr, Fausset, bimself an eccomplished Ciceronian, has 
given us.”—Pali Mali Gatette. 


PESTALOZZI: his Life and Work. 

By ROGER DE GUIMPS. Edited by J. RUSSELL, B.A, 

bs ~% 2 Sas by Rev. R, H. QUICK, M,A., and 
0 , 6s. 


** A capital lation of the st 





dard biograpby,”— Speaker. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO,, Paternoster Square, E.C, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIstT. 





Now ready, Price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


for MAY, 1880, contains, among other articles of 
interest :— 


ALAS! By Rxyopa BrovGHTon, Author of 
“Nancy.” &c, PartI. Onaps, XVII.-XX, 
TALKS WITH TRELAWNY. By RICHARD 

EDGCUMBE. 
POOR MRS. OARRINGTON. By W. B. 
MaxwWEL.L. 
MAURICE DE SAXE. 
THE IA. 
CONTINENTAL PRISONS. 
OUT OF THE DEEPS. By Erazur HAL. 
LEOCONTE DE LISL#®’S ETRY. 
PEARL-POWDER. By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
“ Cusht We to Visit Her?” &c. 


Author of 
CHAPS. 





mewante. 
LORD ALTHORP. 


By ERNEST MYERS. 
In 1 vol., small crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. 

“ For real raciness of style and an inexhaustible fund 
of anecdotes about Court life, we might look long in 
vain for a rival to the two volumes just published of 

'TERS ot MADAME DU NOYER,” translated from 
the Freneh and edited by Florence L. Layard. They 
teem with stories of Court scandals, intrigues, wit 
sayings, practical jokes, and ludicrous mistakes, whic 
are none the less amusing for belonging to a long-past 
era.” —Daily Telegraph. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY LITTLE LADY.” 


The FAILURE of ELIZABETH. 


By E. FRANCES POYNTER, 
Author of ‘Among the Hills,” &c, 
In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 


“Its charm of style and beautiful womanliness of 
tone and sentiment cannot fail to please the most jaded 
of feminine novel readers.”—M ster E. iner. 














BY THE AUTHOR OF “FREDERICK 
HAZZLEDEN.” 


“aC sy B” 


By HUGH WESTBURY. 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


“ Written in an energetic straightforward fashion; 
the character of the Jewess, Juditb, is vigorously and 
———— described.’’— Observer. 

“ The events of the time are graphically portrayed 
and skilfully utilised by the able and accomplished 
author.”—Scotsman. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THYRZA.” 


THE EMANCIPATED. 


By GEORGE GISSING, 
Author of “The Nether World,” &c. 
In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 


“A story of independent characters, mutually in- 
fluencing each other, of sympathies and antipathies, 
mistaken interpretations of behaviour, one deplorable 
act of rashness on the part of an innocent girl, and some 
pathetic scenes of — suffering. Mr. Gissing’s 
latest work is one of his best, and we commend it to 
discriminating readers.” —Jllustrated London News. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PARISH 
HILBY.” - 


ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. 


By MARY E. MANN. 
Author of “ A Lost Estate,” &c. 
In 8 vols., crown 8vo, 

“Refreshingly clever. Miss Mann has brought together 
the necessary materials for an quetent stern and 
employed them with undaunted ability.’’— Morning Post. 

*: Miss Mann has plenty of humour, as is shown by 
her amusing description of Miriam’s unsuccessful 
novel, its critiques and its fate; and plenty of power and 
capacity of telling a story.” —Saturday Review. 

“A pretty and carefully written story.”—Athenaewm. 





Ricuarp Bantiay & Son, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


888 
“the 1889 Edition, though advanced to 2s. 6d 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


A Full and Permanent Fine Art Record of thig 
year’s Exhibition will be found in 


ROYAL 
ACADEMY 
PICTURES 


1890, 


Containing upwards of One Hundred carefully 
executed Reproductions of Pictures and Soulp- 
ture by the leading Exhibitors. 


To be Published in Three Parts, price 
ONE SHILLING each. 


PART I. will be ready on the OPENING DAY 
of the ACADEMY, 


*.* It may be stated that RoyAL ACADEMY PICTURES FOR 
been advanced in price from 18. to 18, 6d. Part, 
oy 18 Now entirely 
out of Print. Copies of Part 2 only can now be had, and the 
price of this will be raised in due course. 





NOTICE. 
The MAY PART of 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


(price 1s.) is of exceptional interest. It 
contains a Photogravure of PROF. 
HERKOMER’S Celebrated Picture, 
‘The Chapel of the Charterhouse,”’ an 
Article on the Royal Academy, illus- 
trated by Original Studies by Sir 
FREDERICK LEIGHTON and Mr. 
SEYMOUR LUCAS; and, amongst 
other valuable contributions, Papers by 
Mr. WALTER ARMSTRONG, Mr. 
JOSEPH PENNELL, Mr. F. G. 
STEPHENS, Mr. WILLIAM ROS- 
SETTI, Mr. KATAOKA, and others, 





Now Ready, Price 2s. 6d., 


ROYAL 
ACADEMY 
ANTICS, 


With over SIXTY Original Illustrations. 
By HARRY FURNISS. 


“The illustrations are as admirable as they are 
humorous.” —Dai:y News, 


“A book without a parallel.’—Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE, 





Now ready, 2 vols., price 24s. 


THE JOURNAL of MARIE BASH- 


KIRTSEFF, Translated from the French, with an 
— by MATHILDE BLIND. With Two 
0 ra e 





Oasezit & Comrany, Limrrep, Ludgate-hill, London. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


New Novels at all the Libraries. 
THE CONSPIRATOR: 


A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 
By COUNT PAUL P—. 
Edited by FRANK HARKUT, 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
‘There is no Jack of startling incident and sensa- 
tional adventure in this record of Russian oppression 


and Polish intrigue..,...The interest of the story seldom 
flags.’—Speaker. 





SECOND EDITION. 
DUCHESS FRANCES: a Novel. By 


SARAH TYTLER. Author of “ Citoyenne Jacque- 
| al ** Lady Bell,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 
18. 


“The story is carefully told, and, like all Miss Tytler’s work, is based 


on conscientious research; and those who appreciate historical novels are 
certain to app this vig and g lly written story.” 





Mercury. 


GLANCES at GREAT and LITTLE 
— By “PALADIN.” 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 
ConTENTs : — Oxford — Bishop Wilberforce — Some 
Preachers—The late Emperor of Brazil—Sir Bartle 
Frere—Anthony Trollope—Richard Wagner—Napo- 
leon III.—George onald—Emperor William I. 
and Prince Bismarck, &c. 





A CENTURY of PAINTERS of the 


ENGLISH SCHOOL. Absitged and Oontinued 
to the Present Time. By R. REDGRAVE, C.B., 
R.A., and 8. REDGRAV New Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d.; roxburgh binding, 12s, 


GREAT MUSICIANS SERIES. 


Eaited by the late Dr. F. HUEFFER. New 


Beothoven. By H. A. RUDALL. Small 
post 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 
A HANDY GUIDE to DRY FLY- 


FISHING, with a Series of Graduated Exercises 
for all who wish to learn it. By COTSWOLD 
ISYS, M.A., Author of “‘ An Angler’s Strange Ex- 
periences,’’ &c, Orown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


HOMES of TASTE: Economical Hints 
on Furniture and Decoration. By J. E. PANTON, 
Author of “From Kitchen to Garret,” &c, Post 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF MR. STANLEY'S 
BOOKS. 


THE CONGO, and the FOUNDING of 
its FREE STATE: a Story of Work and Explora- 
tion. Two vols., demy8vo. With over 100 full-page 
and smaller Tilustrations, two large Maps, and 
several smaller ones. Cloth extra, 21s. 

* Mr, ley may fairly boast of having given to 
the world two of the most remarkable books of travel 
and adventure;......and this second work is in every 
respect by far the more interesting.” — Athenaeum. 


HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE ; 


including Four Months’ Residence with Dr. 
2 me. With Map and Illustrations. Orown 
VO, 


oth, 8s. 6d. 
*,* The Unabridged Edition, superior in paper and 
binding, and with the Original Maps, price 7s. 6d., can 
still be obtained 


“It is incomparably more lively than most books 
of African travel.’”’— Saturday Keview. 


THROUGH the DARK CONTINENT; 
from the Indian to the Atlantic Ocean. With Map 
and Iliustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

*,* The Unabridged Edition, superior in paper and 
binding, and with the Original Maps, price 12s. 6d., can 
still be obtained. 


MY KALULU: PRINCE, KING, and 
save. Crown 8yvo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; gilt edges, 
“The book is extraordinarily fascinating, and will 


be read by everyone, man or boy, with breathless 
interest, from cover to cover.””—Penny lilustrated Paper. 








London: Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE, 
AND RivineTon (LIMITED), 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, MAY 3, 1890. 
No. 939, New Series. 


Tue Epiror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It ts particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the PuBiisHER, and 
not to the EpitoR. 


LITERATURE. 
THE ORIGINS OF FEUDALISM IN FRANCE. 


HistorreE prs Institutions Poniriqves DE 
WANCIENNE FRANCE. Par Fustel de 
Coulanges. I.—Za Monarchie Franque. 
IL.—L’ Alleu et le Domaine Rural. (Paris: 
Hachette. ) 


Histoire des Institutions Politiques et Ad- 
ministratives de la France. Par Paul 
Viollet. (Paris: Larose et Forcel.) 


Tae premature death of M. Fustel de 
Coulanges has deprived the world of the 
hope that he would complete his history of 
the origins of feudalism. His labours, how- 
ever, were conducted upon such exact 
methods and with such constant verification 
of results that it was possible for him to 
publish before his death three preliminary 
volumes. The first dealt, as he modestly 
stated, with ‘ certain historical problems,” 
among which may bz specially mentioned the 
nature of the rural tenancies under the Roman 
Empire, the extent and character of the 
civilisation of the Free Germans in the 
first centuries of our era, and the judicial 
organisation of the early Frankish kingdoms. 
The next volume is especially concerned with 
the nature of the Merovingian monarchy and 
the much-debated question whether it was in 
fact a continuation of the imperial government 
in a derased form. M Viollet, on the other 
hand, desires us to believe that the Frankish 
monarchies, after makivg allowance for the 
increase of dignity resulting from the victories 
of Clovis, still continued to be Germanic 
kingdoms of the primitive type. Both writers 
would agree as to the acceptance of the 
Roman civilisation by several of the in- 
vading nations. The Visigoths seem to have 
willingly undertaken the task of preserving 
the influence of the Civil Law, though even 
among their descendants in Spain there 
remained for ages many traces of their 
German institutions. The Burgundians appear 
to have actually felt a strange reluctance to 
break with the imperial traditions; and their 
kings, though forced by circumstances to 
assume an independent power, were always 
ready to profess their subordination to the 
empire in the East. M. Fustel de Coulanges 
showed in a former work that this state 
of things con'inued until the sixth cen- 
tury.* M. Viollet points out that the consu- 
lar dates, which are never found in the 
epitaphs of the Merovingians, were used 
through the first quarter of the next century 
on the sepulchral stones of Burgundy, and 
that even in later generations the chroniclers 
of the Burgundian kingdom were accustomed 
to reckon by the regnal years of the emperors 

* Histoire des Institutions politiques de Vancienne 
France, 1° partie, 2° edit., 1877. 














at Constantinople. He sums up the matter} thought suitable for the tributary home- 


in a striking paragraph. 

‘*Lorsque déja le soleil a disparu 4 l’horizon, 
un reste de lumitre peut arriver, 4 travers la 
nuit commengés, jusqu’ 4 la terre: ainsi |’ 
empire romain, depuis longtemps détruit dans 
la moitié du monde, projetait encore dans 
l’Occident quelques faibles rayons.” 

So far as the Franks are concerned, it may 
be said, after considering both sides of the 
question so ably discussed, that in all that 
relates to the admivistration of justice and 
to the character of the laws we find 
a very strong Germanic element among 
the Franks of the Merovingian age. As 
regards the election of the kings and the 
calling of popular assemblies, M. Viollet is 
right in calling attention to the surviving 
traces of German customs, which M. Fustel de 
Coulanges was disposed to reject too absolutely 
in consequence of their not appearing in the 
more important charters and edicts. But the 
last-named writer was nevertheless right in 
supposing that the whole character of the 
government during this period was influenced 
in every detail by its Roman model, and that 
the je reeset he of the palace and its 
splendid crowd of officials was a copy, if not 
a continuation, of the system which had 
flourished under the Western Empire. In 
the last of his published volumes he reverts to 
the more difficult task of determining the 
proportions of the Roman and German 
elements of the new civilisation so far as it 
was concerned with the domain of property 
and private law. It has been commonly said 
that the Merovingian kings actually intro- 
duced the feudal system by granting their 
domains to military vassals in return for 
service in war. It is now admitted that this 
theory must be abandoned, and that the con- 
nexion of lord and vassal, in any exact sense 
of those terms, did not arise until a later age, 
though the beginnings of the system, still 
separate and uncombined, may be found under 
the imperial law and among the German 
customs. 

The historian proposed in the volume before 
us to consider the forms of landholding and 
the incidents of tenure during the centuries 
with which the Middle Ages may be said to 
begin, to examine the title shown to the 
possession of the soil, the rights which by 
common consent were attached to such posses- 
sion, the distinction between ownership and 
occupation, the separate rights of the tenant, 
and the dominant powers of the lord. 
He shows us that the soil of Roman 
Gaul was divided into estates or private 
domains. These were retained without much 
alteration during the Merovingian epoch, and 
after passing through many interior trans- 
formations are now for the most part repre- 
sented by the modern communes. The villa, 
or ‘‘ curtis,” as it was afterwards called, was 
worked principally by gangs of slaves. Here 
and there were a few farmers whose descend- 
ants in time became bound to theeoil. The 
lord’s praetorium answered to the modern 
chiteau, though such mansions were not 
fortified until the destruction of the Western 
Empire. Little by little it became the 
practice to let the slaves have precarious 
holdings on onerous terms; and in course of 
time we find the estates carved out into 
“ manses ” or tenements, of a size and value 





steads—even the lord’s demesne came to be 
treated as the “manse” which it was 
customary for the master to keep in hand. 
When several domains were united in one 
ownership they were treated as forming a 
‘massa,’ and districts of this kind were 
found to be particularly suitable to the pur- 
poses of local taxation. The fiscal area was 
never changed when it had once been entered 
on the imperial registers, or on the corre- 
sponding records of the Frankish kings. The 
name of each “‘ manse” and of its holder was 
entered on the rolls, and the items of taxation 
were adapted to this mode of keeping the 
register. It is easy to see how a system of 
this kind was likely to promote fixity of 
tenure and uniformity of custom. There 
were a few small estates in some domains, 
enclosed on all sides by the lands of the 
great proprietor. These were described as 
situate ‘“‘ within the march,” or ‘‘in the 
boundary” of the principal estate, and in 
course of time the territory itself became 
known as the mark or the “ terminus” or 
‘‘ finis.”” It was also called a “ potestas,” 
with reference to the powers of the owners of 
the soil. The name of the ‘‘ manor,” which 
was given to the same territorial unity after 
the lords had acquired seignorial jurisdic- 
tion, has reference to the system of regarding 
the demesnes as the principal manse or mansion, 
a term which was not restricted to the mere 
dwelling-house until a much later period. 
The work contains many interesting details 
as to the condition of the slaves in the 
Merovingian age. They seem to have been 
rising into the condition of a class of customary 
tenants, nearly as well off in fact, though not 
in legal theory, as the lower classes of freed 
men. Among tenants of the kind last men- 
tioned there were many varying degrees of 
freedom—Kiog’s men and the Church’s men, 
citizens to whom freedom was bequeathed 
by will, freed-men under hereditary patron- 
age, those who had bought their liberty out 
and out, ‘‘Liberi Homines’’? who could go 
where they pleased, and ‘‘ Liberi Homiues” 
subject to crushing obligations of tenancy. 
M. Fastel de Coulanges has traced with 
wonderful skill the long series of changes by 
which a class of farmers in arrear with their 
rents became fixed to the soil as coloni, free 
as against all the world, except the piece of 
land which they were bound to cultivate and 
the master whose choice determined the 
extra labours which they owed him in lieu of 
rent. We are shown how this tenure was 
adapted to the cultivation of forests and tracts 
of waste land, and was found to be a con- 
venient way of forming settlements for a sub- 
ject population, as in the case of the German 
tribes brought into the empire after the 
victories of the third and fourth centuries. 
In later times we find that the colonus is still 
nominally free, though he can never leave his 
little plot of land nor escape the labours 
due to the lord of the soil. While the slaves 
were rising into a customary form of serfdom, 
the colonus was sinking into the condition of 
an ordinary serf. His dues were not very 
heavy in amount, but there was a degrading 
uncertainty about the mode in which the 

might be claimed. The principle was uni- 
versally admitted that the tenancy of land 
rendered its holder subject to the superior 
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power of the landowner. Even in the case 
of free tenants holding under contract, we 
may observe a gradual tendency towards 
subjection of this kind. 

‘* Le colon reasemblait fort au serf, et "homme 
libre au colon. Mémes redevances presque 
toujours, et mémes corvées. C'est apparemment 
que ces redevances et ces corvées apparaissent 
aux yeux des hommes, non comme un acte de 
servitude ou d’oppression, mais comme le prix 
légitime de la terre dont ils jouissaient.” 

The agricultural tenancies, originating in so 
many different ways, came gradually together 
and assumed one form, of which the chief 
characteristics were fixity of rents and per- 
petuity of tenure, since everything tended to 
become hereditary in that age. M. Viollet 
takes up the subject at this point, and shows 
how it was inevitable under these conditions 
that the occupier should in time acquire the 
absolute ownership. 


The death of M. Fustel de Coulanges oc- 
curred before his last published volume was 
quite through the press, and before he had 
added the final notes and corrections. The 
materials which he had prepared are, how- 
ever, in such a perfect state that there was no. 
difficulty in completing the work in accord- 
ance with his last intentions. His pupils 
and collaborators hope to continue the pub- 
lication of the MS. materials so as to cover 
the period between the Merovingian age and 
the middle of the ninth century. Two 
volumes, which will appear without delay, 
will be concerned with the Empire and the 
Barbarian Invasions; these will be followed 
by an important work on the nature of the 
feudal ‘‘ Benefice ” ; and, if it is possible, the 
materials with which he was last engaged wi!l 
be put together and published as an essay on 
the institutions of the Carolingian Empire. 

Cuartes Exton. 








Henrik Ibsen’s Prose Dramas. 
W. Archer. Vols. 1 and 2. 
Scott.) 


Tue first half of the new translation of 
Ibsen’s prose dramas is not calculated to 
modify very appreciably the current and by 
no means altogether adequate conceptions 
entertained about him by his English 
audience. All the six plays which it con- 
tains belong to the series of ‘‘ social’? dramas 
which opened in 1869 with “De Unges 
Forbund,” and, after the colossal interlude of 
‘‘ Keiser og Galileer,” has continued unin- 
terruptedly ever since. The plan of publica- 
tion compels us still to wait not only for this 
—the one work of Ibssn’s in which the 
execution fails to do justice to the grandeur 
of the design—but for the noble historical 
tragedy of ‘‘ Kongeemnerne,” which probably 
represents more nearly than any other of the 
prose dramas the Ibsen of ‘‘ Brand.” More- 
over, the two ‘social’ dramas here trans- 
lated—and brilliantly translated—for the first 
time, are precisely those which make the 
smallest appeal to the uninitiated, while even 
the Rardy Ibsenite digestion absorbs them 
without extraordinary relish. They have the 
interest of turning-points in a remarkable 
career, of boundary posts marking the limits of 
its progress in particular directions, but hardly 
that of great ard original works. 

The earlier of them, ‘The League of 


Edited by 
(Walter 





Youth,” forms a kind of prelude to the series, 
but one separated by eight years from the first 
of its successors—and not by eight years only. 
For to that interval belongs the change which 
turned the Scandinavian satirist into the 
Juvenal of European society at large; and 
the preacher of will as the one thing need- 
ful into the assailant of social conditions by 
which will is paralysed or depraved. Judged 
by these canons, ‘‘The League of Youth” 
belongs as evidently to the group of plays 
which precede it as, inform and atmosphere, 
it does to those which follow it; and, 
clever as it is, it lacks both the sombre 
intensity of the latter, and the imagina- 
tive power which gives permanent and 
universal charm to the primarily Scandinavian 
tragedy of “Brand.” It is a scathing 
picture of the political life of Norway in the 
decade 1860-70, the relative fidelity of which 
was attested by the impartial denunciations 
with which both political parties received it 
when first performed in Christiania. It beers 
obvious traces of the mood which produced 
its immediate predecessor, ‘‘ Peer Gynt,” the 
symbolic type of modern Norway as seen by 
Ibsen, through an atmosphere not quite un- 
disturbed by angry memories, from his coign 
of vantage in Italy. Take a minute corner 
of the vast canvas which displays the world- 
history of Peer, set it under the microscope 
of the realistic observer, fill in its largely- 
limned outlines with the detail of everyday 
life in a little Norwegian town, brimful of 
unsatisfied ambitions disguised as political 
aspirations and enthusiasms, and you have 
the essential elements of ‘“‘The League of 
Youth.” Stensgard is an ‘‘sdventurer” of 
diminutive stature beside Peer, and he 
altogether lacks the poetic suggestiveness of 
the man who loses his individuality, his self, 
by living for nothing else. But he might say 
of himself as justly as Peer: 
‘* Tf in my inmost vitals you pried, . 
You'd find pure Peer, and nothing beside.”’ 

And his career is, at least for the moment, 
wrecked by a variety of that very Halbheit, 
that distraction among different and incom- 
pa ible modes of eelf-assertion, which is the 
cardinal motive of Peer’s career. Only—and 
this links the play to the later group of 
dramas with their recurring studies of social 
hypocrisy—Stensgird is not a frank cynic like 
Peer, but a pretender, whose weakness it is 
to be intensely accessible to the influences 
which he affects to scorn. If he lacks the 
frankness of cynicism, however, he has that of 
naiveté to a degree rarely found, it must be 
confessed, outside the ranks of those un- 
fortunates who owe their existence to the 
creative indignation of the satirist. Surely it 
is Ibsen and not Stensgard who anatomises the 
motives of the latter in this remorseless 
passege, which, we may add, loses no particle 
of its original zest and power in Mr. Archer’s 
English : 

‘I must extricate myself from these sordid 
surroundings. I can’t go on living this un- 
lovely life. Here I have got to be hail-fellow- 
well-met with Tom, Dick, and Harry; to whisper 
in corners with them, to hob-nob with them, to 
laugh at their beery witticisms; to be hand in 
glove with hobbledehoys and unlicked cubs. 
How can I keep my love of the People un- 
tarnished in the midst of all this? I feel as if 
all the electricity went out of my words. I 
have no elbow room, no fresh air to breathe. 


Ob, a longing comes over me at times for 
exquisite women! I want something that 
brings beauty with it! I lie here in a sort of 
turbid eddy, while out there the clear blue 
current sweeps past me.” 


‘“‘The Wild Duck,” the second of the 
plays now for the first time translated, 
resembles ‘‘The League of Youth” in its 
almost entire absence of relief; but the 
gloom which pervades it is immeasurably 
deeper. The one is a vigorous exposure of 
the rottenness of political life by a man who 
had never really shared in or cared for it; the 
other is a stab directed, in despondent self- 
mockery, at the aspirations with which the 
prime of his own manhood had been identified. 
The comparison of it with ‘‘An Enemy of 
the People ” is extremely interesting, and at 
the same time pathetic. The subject of both 
is the shattering of a house of lies, reared by 
private fraud and sheltered by public ignor- 
ance. Stockmann is a true Samson among 
the Philistines, the strong man who, whether 
he stands or falls, leaves the world the better. 
But Gregers Werle’s ideal strivings are 
touched with the morbidness of the society in 
which he lives; he is something of a Hedonist 
in his beneficence, as Stensgard is in his 
political agitation. ‘If I am to go on 
living, I must find some cure for my sick 
conscience” is the utterance of a moral 
invalid. And when, as a result of his 
pursuit of this needed purgative of good 
works, the house of lies, which enshrines the 
fortunes of his old friend, falls to the ground, 
the crash produces only a dust and odour of 
ruin for which we are none the better, and 
we close the book half inclined to echo the 
parting malediction of the cynic Relling upon 
the ‘* confounded duns who keep pestering 
us, in our poverty, with the claim of the 
ideal.” 

It would be very unfair to the editor if we 
were to close without special reference to the 
quality of the English version of these plays. 
As he justly says, in the admirable critical 
note prefixed to the first volume, Ibsen’s prose 
plays are ‘‘in one sense very easy to translate, 
in another very difficult.” It is easy enough 
to express in some fashion the always lucid 
meaning of the original; but extremely hard 
to render it idiom by idiom, with nice 
observance of its innumerable shades of tone, 
complexion, and manner. Mr. Archer has 
eminently chosen translation in the ‘ very 
difficult’ sense, which, for the reader, means 
the easy and delightful one. A close com- 
parison of a considerable portion of these plays, 
both with the original and with previous 
English versions, enables us to attest the un- 
wearied care and the critical felicity which have 
determined their final form. His versions in the 
‘‘Camelot” volume have been revised afresh, 
and made still more colloquisl and idiomatic, 
still more minutely faithful than before. If 
we had a criticism to make, it would be that 
the translation errs here and there by the 
defect of its quality—that it sometimes dis- 
criminates without occasion, and varies with- 
out need. One does not, for instance, quite 
see why in “The Pillars of Society,” Fru 
Rummel’s We), skal vt virkelig fa se beridere 
should be translated, ‘‘ Oh, are we to have a 
circus?” and Dina’s Jege vilde gerne se beri- 
dere, three times below, ‘‘ I should like to see 





[the horsemanship.” Nor, similarly, why 
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smastaederne, a sort of catch-word of Hilmar 
Ténnesen’s, should be rendered ‘‘small towns” 
in one place, and ‘‘ provincial life’? in another. 
Conversely, in ‘the Wild Duck” (transl. 
p. 259), the use of the same word to express 
both Gregers’: Hm; tviler ikke pa det, and 
Werle’s reply: Ler du? Tror du kanske 
ikke det er sandt, hvad jeg siger (‘‘ Hm! I don’t 
doubt that. You laugh? Perhaps you doubt 
me?’’) is either an awkward repetition or 
an unauthorised point. It is inevitable, too, 
that here and there one should differ from 
the translator as to the appropriateness of 
particular English idioms to the class and 
manners of the speaker. Such cases are 
in the present instance very rare; but we 
rather demur to such a phrase as ‘‘ They had 
taught me alot about duties, and so on,” in 
the mouth of Fru Alving in ‘‘ Ghosts.” The 
rendering of Aslaksen’s catch-word De lokale 
Forhold, by ‘‘the local situation,’ does not 
appear to be very felicitous, and Mr. Archer 
himself discusses it rather apologetically. The 
German Die lokalen Verhdltnisse comes nearer 
the mark. 

It will be seen that the blemishes which 
we have felt called to note are of the most 
microscopic and insignificant kind. The art 
of prose translation does not perhaps enjoy a 
very high literary status in England; but we 
have no hesitation in numbering the present 
version of Ibsen, so far as it has gone, among 
the very best achievements, in that kind, of 
our generation. 

C H. Henrorp. 








‘‘Eneatish Men or Action.”—Captain Oook. 
By Walter Besant. (Macmillan.) 


Tr is really surprising that a writer whose 
tact and judgment in such a matter might 
have been supposed above suspicion should 
have been capable of such a fantastic bio- 
graphical freak as vitiates the early chapters 
of this volume. It happens that the existing 
materials for an account of Cook’s boyhood 
are meagre—though not more so than is 
notoriously the case with many other equally 
celebrated men—and therefore Mr. Besant has 
thought fit to supplement history by a 
deliberate Dichtung und Warheit presentation 
of his hero’s youth and budding manhood. 
The only possible palliation of this ill-judged 
procedure is its candour--the reader is not 
kept in any irritating uncertainty as to which 
is the Dichtung and which the Warheit; but 
the method itself is altogether regrettable. 
In the first place, whether the slightness of 
our knowledge of Cook’s early years is really 
a grievous misfortune may very well be 
doubted ; this is not a case in which minute 
knowledge of a man’s private history and 
character could throw any side-light upon the 
value or significance of his public services. 
But assuming that our previous ignorance 
was really a thing to be deplored, it 
could at any rate be remedied only by 
the substitution of new facts, not by inter- 
polations of romance. Mr. Besant treats 
with quite justifiable contempt Hawkesworth’s 
“elegant” polishing of Cook’s plain tale 
of the First Voyage; and it is thus all the 
more strange that a writer who expressly puts 
on record his sense of the paramount value of 
unadorned directness of narration should hijm- 


self fall into an error radically worse than 
Hawkesworth’s eighteenth-century passion for 
periphrasis. Mr. Besant’s imaginative colour- 
ing is picturesque enough, but it is not 
biography. Picturesque, too, though not 
historically indispensable, are his breezy 
descriptions of north-east-coast fisher-life— 
descriptions with just that salt smack about 
them which only an accomplished marine- 
artist knows how to give. But the result of 
all this is that we have got through rather 
more than a third part of the book before we 
begin our circumnavigation of the globe by 
setting eail from Deptford on board the 
Endeavour. 

Having thus discharged the disagreeable 
duty of grumbling, it is pleasant to bear 
witness to the general excellence of Mr. 
Besant’s volume. On the whole, we should 
suppose that he must have found his task an 
easy, a8 it has evidently been a congenial, 
one. There lay ready for him an ample 
sufficiency yet not an embarrassing super- 
abundance of material, and he has used it 
with the skill which his readers would 
naturally expect from so practised and deft a 
hand. It is not necessary, perhaps, to give 
unquestioning assent to every one of his dicta 
He more than once speaks of Cook as the 
greatest of navigators, without clearly defining 
the grounds of his hero’s title to the premier 

lace. When supremacy is thus claimed for 
im, one instinctively runs over in one’s mind 
the long list of his Dutch and Elizabethan 
and Peninsular predecessors; and one cannot 
but think of some of them as possessing in 
larger measure not only the initiative faculty, 
the divining gift by virtue of which the 
pioneer seems to include the poet and vates, 
but also that fiery enthusiasm of discovery 
which is equally a kind of inspiration. Cook 
was “the heir of all the ages’ of maritime 
exploration, and started with many advantages 
which his forerunners mostly lacked. Besides 
the comparative poverty of their mechanical 
appliances and means, they had to contend 
against far more serious moral obstacles, such 
as the frequently recursing scepticism of their 
crews as to the feasibility of the enterprises 
they were engaged in—scepticism liable at any 
time to flame out into fierce reproach, cul- 
minating in a mutinous and murderous atti- 
tude of the men towards their supposed 
misleader. Nevertheless, we must be on our 
guard sgainst merely relative valuations by 
which it is so easy to argue that one man was 
greater than another because his achievement 
was less indebted to the accident of favouring 
conditions. The ultimate adjudication must 
always be based upon a practical appeal to 
results, and here Mr. Besant’s own words help 
us to an intelligible conclusion —albeit, a con- 
clusion somewhat other than his own. Speak- 
ing of the slight official recognition accorded 
to Cook’s magnificent seryices—slight by 
comparison with the honours which would 
have been showered upon such a man in our 
own day—Mr. Besant says, ‘‘ he had given to 
his country Australia and New Zealand— 
nothing less.” Precisely so; and must we 
not, therefore, rank him second to the great 
Genoese who ‘had given” the world still 
more ? 

Questivns of precedence in glory, however, 
are not particularly fruitful matters; and it is 
| more interesting to note the way in which 
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Mr. Besant puts before his readers such facts 
as may enable them to form a correct notion 
of the various causes that conspired to render 
Cook’s success so superb. Conspicuous 
among these was his moje of grappling with 
those tremendous sanitary problems of which 
the imperfect solution had brought disaster 
upon so many earlier attempts to explore the 
dark places of our planet. When we read 
how Wallis’s only idea of an anti-scorbutic 
regimen for his disabled and agonised crew 
was to dose them with unlimited mustard and 
vinegar, we can sppreciate the immense im- 

rtance of the dietetic reforms which Cook 
instituted after profiting by the severe lesson 
of his First Voyage. Even he, however, failed 
to anticipate all that modern science has done 
in this direction ; but he was so far successful 
as to be able in his subsequent voyages to 
keep the terrible spectre of scurvy at bay on 
the whole, and thus to avert the one danger 
which else was alone sufficient to ruin the 
most splendid projects. 

Mr. Besant has full faith in the account of 
Cook’s murder given by Hopkins in his 
History of Hawaii. Without pledging oneself 
to implicit reliance upon Hopkins’s extra- 
ordinary narrative, it must be admitted to 
receive a good deal of unconscious corrobora- 
tion from the long extracts Mr. Besant is 
enabled to give from a previously unpublished 
log kept by one George Gilbert on board the 
Discovery, even if it be not indirectly sup- 
ported. by some things in the captain’s own 
journals. According to this story, Cook and 

companions were taken by the natives to 
be greater and lesser gods, and were paid 
divine honours, until certain untoward cir- 
cumstances brought about the disillusionment 
of the Hawaians, together with such a hostile 
revulsion of feeling on their part as prepared 
the way for the tragic sequence which we 
know. If this were so, it is impossible to 
deny that Cook’s conduct in some particulars 
showed amazing lack of judgment, When 
Watman died, the captain ought certainly to 
have buried him out at sea, not on shore in 
the presence of natives who had supposed 
him one of the dit minores ; and then, if they 
missed the old fellow, they could have been 
allowed to imagine him translated to some 
higher sphere of being more in harmony with 
his divine attributes. By the way, one of 
these attributes, common, of course, to the 
whole godlike’ company, was the habit of 
smoking. Such amiable condescension as the 
willingness of these immortals to unbend in 
dalliance with earth’s daughters would not, as 
Mr. Besant recognises, in any way detract 
from their divinity. 

Mr. Besant abstains from any attempt to 
whitewash the one spot in his hero’s character 
which is apt to wear a darker hue in our 
eyes than in those of our forefathers. In- 
deed, the new details culled from Gilbert's 
journal rather tend to deepen the sbade. 
Not to mention his account of the stolen goat 
affair, from which we get perheps a clearer 
notion than before of the indiscriminate 
chastisement inflicted by Cook upon even the 
remotest accomplices in a crime of no very 
great turpitude, the following new instance 
of Cook’s administration of justice shows him, 
if possible, in a still harsher light. The 
narrator is George Gilbert : 


“Played off some fireworks here, which wer® 
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viewed by a numerous assembly with acclama- 
tions of admiration and surprise. These 
Indians are very dexterous at thieving, and as 
they were permitted to come on board the ship 
in great numbers, they stole several things 
from us. This vice, which is very prevalent 
here, Captain Cook punished in a manner 
rather unbecoming of a European—viz., by 
cutting off their ears, firing at them with small 
shot or ball as they were swimming or paddling 
to the shore, and suffering the people (as he 
rowed after them) to beat them with the oars 
and stick the boat-hook into them wherever 
they could hit them; one in particular he 
punished by ordering one of our people to make 
two cuts upon his arm to the bone, one across 
the other below his shoulder, which was an 
act that I cannot account for in any other way 
than to have proceeded from a momentary fit 
of anger.” 

No doubt Cook had to make a deterrent ex- 
ample of natives with Autolycan propensities ; 
but this extreme severity is difficult to defend, 
and is hardly consistent with Kippis’s moral 
estimate of his hero. After enumerating his 
other characteristics, Kippis tells us : 

‘To all these qualities he added the most 
amiable virtues... . That it was impossible 
for anyone to excel him in humanity is ap- 
parent ... from his behaviour to the natives 
of the countries which were discovered by 


Kippis also quotes something from that great 
poet Mr. Hayley about the ‘mild Cook” 
After all, however, there go to the making of 
heroee some greater qualities than mildness ; 
and ordinary standards of moral criticism 
must not be applied too rigidly to the conduct 
of a man whose few acts of positive cruelty 
were incidental to the pursuance of designs 
by which all mankind are his debtors. Still, 
one thinks of the strict injunctions which a 
Spanish government laid upon Columbus to 
treat with scrupulously tender consideration 
the aborigines of any country he might 
colonise, and the comparison does not flatter 
our patriotism. 
Witr1am Watson. 








Further Reminiscences. 
Trollope. (Bentley.) 


Mr. Trottore here continues the autobio- 
graphy which he brought out about two years 
ago under the title of What I Remember. 
That work ended with 1865, when his first 
wife died. For some time after his bereave- 
ment he was bowed down by a conviction that 
existence had no further attractions for him ; 
but the old story so charmingly illustrated in 
Marivaux’s Surprise de l’ Amour was to be 
repeated in his case, and that with the best 
possible results to both the persons concerned. 
Of the second life thus begun he now gives us 
a fluent and entertaining record. 

Briefly described, it has been a life of 
almost unintermittent literary activity under 
Italian skies, varied by excursions into France, 
Switzerland, Germany, Austria, or Belgium. 
Mr. Trollope may well wonder how it was 
possible to work so much as he did. Novels, 
historical books, and contributions to periodicals 
of all kinds—quarterly, monthly, weekly, and 
daily—came from his pen in truly rapid suc- 
cession. On this point he has a pretty con- 
fession to make. His memory remains good, 
but of the innumerable articles he sent to 
London and America he has no more recol- 


By Thomas Adolphus 


lection than if they had been produced in a 
former state of existence. He is even unable 
—at least so he avers—to say what all his 
novels were about. To do him justice, he 
does not suppose that this facility was other- 
wise than fatal. He wrote too much to write 
well, however valuable his more ambitious 
undertakings, such as the History of the 
Commonwealth of Florence, may still be deemed. 
Perhaps the best of his work during the 
period covered by this volume was done at 
Ricorboli, where, having found his old quarters 
in Florence unendurable, he bought a pretty 
little farm. In 1873 he was appointed corre- 
spondent at Rome of the Standard. Mean- 
while he had suffered a ruinous loss; but his 
honorarium from London, added to the little 
he had left, deprived him of all right, he tells 
us, to pose as a poor man. Fifty years of 
residence abroad has not extinguished his love 
of England ; it is on the south coast of Devon 
that he has elected to pass the rest of his 
days. 

Some of the passages in the book possess 
historical interest, although they are less 
numerous than the opportunities offered to 
Mr. Trollope might have led us to expect. In 
the summer of 1870, just before the war cloud 
rose above the horizon, he had sundry conver- 
sations at Heidelberg with professors of the 
university there : 


“‘I found the discontent with the present 
political aspect of things and the prospects of 
Germany general and vehement. They one 
and all spoke with the greatest detestation of 
the aristocratic militarism of Prussia; and, 
though desirous of unity, they deprecated the 
danger of that union with Prussia being accom- 
plished at the cost of liberties which they then 
enjoyed. They admitted that many men of 
high culture and commanding talents were to 
be found among the aristocratic classes of the 
north of Germany, whereas among those of the 
south and of the districts around them there 
was nothing but absolute nullity to be met 
with; but they feared Prussia and her political 
ideas.” 

Gervinus, whose acquaintance Mr. Trollope 
made at this time, showed that his minute 
studies of Shakspere had not blinded him to 
the portents in the sky, little as he could 
have foreseen what the immediate future was 
to bring forth: 


‘‘Our sympathies were altogether with Ger- 
many and the ‘struggle which began to be 
probable between France and Prussia, But 
Gervinus feared for the independence of his 
own part of the Fatherland. ‘ People say,’ he 
repeated more than once, ‘that Germany will 
swallow Prussia. But it will not be so; 
Prussia will swallow Germany.’ And though 
it could not, I think, be said that he was 
French in his sympathies, he certainly did not 
wish to see Prussia yet more powerful than she 
then was.” 

Mr. Trollope rightly asserts that the im- 
portance of the part acted by one statesman 
in the unification of Italy has hitherto been 
underrated. Ricasoli was an ‘indispensable 
factor” in that achievement. 


‘IT am well able to testify that it was his 
invincible firmness that deferred the repeated 
and various tempting and urgent persuasions 
addressed by the third Napoleon to the pro- 
vincial government at Florence to induce them 
to demand the separate autonomy of Tuscany. 





This unshakable and courageous firmness was 
\the leading characteristic of Ricasoli. He was 





never a popular man. The Tuscans called him 
the ‘Iron Baron,’ and were as incapable of 
duly valuing his high qualities as they were 
quick to feel and resent his deficiency in the 
more popular graces of character and manner.” 


It may reasonably be said that Mr. Trollope 
ought to have given some instances of the 
‘‘invincible firmness” he refers to. In 
another matter worthy of elucidation he is 
equally reticent. Leo XIII., in deference to 
the advice of the cardinals, thought fit, on 
the day of his proclamation as Pope, to depart 
from the ancient custom of appearing on the 
balcony of St. Peter’s to give the crowd on 
the piazza below the benediction ‘ Urbi et 
Orbi.’”’ Mr. Trollope holds this to have been 
a fatal mistake, adding that he has probably 
much better means of forming an opinion on 
the point than those who counselled his 
Holiness to shrink from the traditional cere- 
monial. What those means were, however, 
we are not told. 

Perhaps the most important of the men 
brought before us in the book is Emerson, to 
whom Mr. Trollope was introduced in Rome. 
How limited in his sympathies the American 
philosopher could be in one way is clearly 
shown: 


‘* My first impression of Emerson was that he 
was an exceedingly dry man. His outward 
appearance as well as his manner gave me 
that idea; but it wore off in conversing with 
him. Of course his talk was mainly of Rome 
and things Roman, of which, as may be sup- 
posed, his appreciation was not very favour- 
able. Of course he saw in the fullest and 
strongest possible light, not only those super- 
ficial grounds of offence which are but too 
apparent to every thoughtful Englishman or 
American, but the whole underlying causes of 
mischief, which in the social, and yet more in 
the religious, sphere of ideas are operative in 
preventing the national character from becoming 
all that the well-wishers of Italy could desire 
it to be. But it seemed to me that his mind 
was not equally alert in discovering certain 
equally underlying good things tending to 
produce excellences of character, perhaps of a 
different and possibly of a subordinate order to 
such as he was in search of, possibly even of a 
kind incompatible with the latter. Certainly 
his own mind was about as un-Italian a one as 
could well be imagined. I hardly think, how- 
ever, that he would have supported the con- 
tention of his daughter, to the effect that all 
that art has done in architecture or on canvas 
for the adornment of the creature’s worship of 
his Creator has tended to the abasement and not 
to the exaltation of it, and that four white- 
washed walls are a more fitting and more 
inspiring locale for such purpose than any 
cathedral ever raised by human hands.” 


Matthew Arnold left a more favourable im- 
pression on the author’s mind : 


‘‘T suppose that Emerson must be credited 
with having produced a wider and deeper 
effect on the thought of the generation in 
which he lived. But to me Arnold ap 

a far more many-sided man, stored with a 
much larger receptivity and stronger capacity 
for assimilating all the mental perfections to be 
sucked out of all that was around him—the 
sighte, the men, the institutions, the ideas 
political, religious, social. Doubtless Emerson 
would have claimed the nihil humanum [sic] a 
me alienum puto; but it seemed to me (possibly 
very erroneously) that the attitude of mind so 
described was a more active and operating 
intellectual principle in the mental constitution 
of the Englishman.” 
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Lever was one of Mr. Trollope’s neighbours 
at Ricorboli : 


“Of all the many writing men and women I 
have known, Lever’s talk was more like his 
books than that of any other. He would rattle 
on till you might faacy that he was giving you 

es from Harry Lorrequer or Charles O' Malley. 
iz on’t think he much appreciated our musical 
evenings. He liked ‘talk, sir,’ like Dr. John- 
son, though not quite perhaps of the same sort. 
How well I remember the schoolboy-like glee 
with which, just after he had been appointed 
Consul at Spezia, he told us that the Minister 
had said to him, ‘ There is nothing on earth to 
do, and you are just up to the work.’” 


Mr. Trollope justly estimates the comparative 
merits of the foremost Italian tragedians of 
the time : 

“Perhaps Salvini is the only non-speaking 
English actor to whom Shakspere in his greater 
characters could be entrusted with some con- 
fidence. Rossi was very markedly coarse, loud, 
and vulgar. He had magnificent lung power, 
and he used it like a ranter.... Salvini very 
fairly represented Hamlet; he was Othello. 
I remember that in the latter part his innova- 
tion of substituting his drawing his dagger 
across his throat for a stab to the heart struck 
me as injudicious, pay because the former 
action would necessarily have been followed by 
torrents of blood, whereas the haemorrhage 
caused by the latter need not have been more 


than his garment might well conceal for at 
least the necessary minute.” 


Longfellow, genially ready to talk alike with 
the wise and with the foolish ; Holman Hunt, 
always full of the results of thought; Anna 
Swanwick, bearing a heavy load of learning 
with the best possible grace; Jenny Lind, as 
delightful off the stage as she had been upon 
it; Schiff, devoted heart and soul to the 
study of comparative anatomy; Frederick 
Hardman, never brilliant or showy, but solid 
in judgment, statesmanlike in his views, and 
absolutely devoted to his duty according to 
the highest conception of it; of these and of 
other interesting persons we have acceptable 
glimpses. 

Nor does the attractiveness of the volume 
end here. It contains many descriptions of 
scenery and life abroad, besides a profusion 
of more or less readable anecdotes. An in- 
cident that occurred at Bruges may be thought 
deserving of note. 


‘*T found at the post a letter for my wife; but 
the official told me that they were strictly 
forbidden to deliver a wife’s letters to her 
husband, observing, with the air of pointing 
to the most self-evident fact, that a contrary 
practice would have the effect of causing very 
serious trouble in families. I observed that in 
that case it would be better not to allow the 
husband to become aware that there was any 
letter for his wife. ‘Quite so,’ agreed the 
discreet and secretive official, and went on to 
tell me that it was quite irregular that I should 
have seen the packet of letters, and would not 
have happened had I not been a foreigner. Of 
course the peace of foreign families was a matter 
of less concern to the Belgian post-office.” 


Freperick Hawkx1ns. 








Kloof and Karroo. Sport, Legend, and 
Natural History in Cape Colony. By 
H. A. Bryden. (Longmans). 

Tats is a pleasant book, with a valuable 

account of the fauna of South Africa. Some 

portions of it have already appeared in the 








Field, St. James’s Gazette, and elsewhere; 
but we cannot complain of the republication. 

Mr. Bryden is a real lover of nature, and 
regards the big game of the Cape with tender 
affection. He takes no pleasure in slaughter, 
and grieves over their diminished numbers 
and (in one instance, that of the quagga) 
extermination. The Boers are the great 
enemies in this respect. 


‘* Since the Dutch landed and firearms were 
introduced, the history of the fauna of Cape 
Colony, and indeed of South Africa generally, 
has been one continued record of ceaseless, 
wanton, and shameful slaughter. It will be 
said that our own countrymen, as well as the 
Dutch, have had a great hand in this 
slaughter. To this I may point out that those 
of our own race (of course, with some excep- 
tions) have more sportsman-like ideas than 
other nations, and have not joined in the use- 
less slaughter and skin-hunting forays that the 
Boers have invariably and incessantly indulged 
in. Perhaps: there {is no better illustration of 
Boer wastefulness and of wicked destruction of 
svimal life than the rolling plains of the Orange 


Free State. Thirty years ago these plains 
literally swarmed with Burchell’s zebra, quag- 
gas, wilde-beestes (gnu), blessbok, and spring- 
bock. The Dutch found that the skins of these 
animals brought them temporary wealth; and, 
in consequence, scarcely a head of game can 
now be found in that country. The bones of 
these beautiful creatures lie literally whitening 
the veldt—all have vanished, and the life of 
the Free State Boer is now robbed of half its 
former charm.” 


The government at the Cape has of late 
years passed some stringent game laws. 
Close periods have been established, and the 
slaughter of some of the rarer animals pro- 
hibited for a term of years. It is to be hoped 
that the result may be as successful as in 
Switzerland with regard to the chamois. 
Some of the English farmers do their best to 
preserve; and the author mentions certain 
contiguous farms where the koodoo is pre- 
served, and hunted only a few days in the 
winter of each year. As a consequence, it is 
now fuirly plentiful; and it is a curious fact 
that these koodoos never wander upon the 
farms of the neighbouring Dutchmen, where 
their extinction would be certain. The only 
large game now to be found within the limits 
of Cape Colony are the elephant, buffalo, 
zebra, koodoo, and leopard; the smaller 
antelopes are, however, stiJl abundant. The 
elephant is preserved in the Knysna Forest, 
and with the buffalo is still found in the 
dense bush of the Eastern province. It is 
about twenty years since the hippopotamus 
disappeared from the Great Fish River, though 
still to be found in the Orange River; there 
is not much probability of protection being 
extended so far as this unwieldy monster. 

Mr Bryden gives a curious and charac- 
teristic conversation with a Boer who fought 
at Majuba Hill, which is well worth reading. 
The Boers were naturally puffed up with their 
own success and our pusillanimity, neverthe- 
less our author speaks of them in a kindly 
spirit. He mentions that their love of hoarding 
is such that it was not an uncommon thing 
for one of them to have £10,000 or £12,000 
lying in his name in specie. Even now, in 
spite of bad times, large hoards are stored in 
the family chest. He considers that their 
miserable system of farming has much im- 
poverished the land, their habit of crowding 





cattle into the same kraals has spread diseases, 
and their reckless destruction of forests altered 
the climate and diminished the rainfall. Hap- 
pily now there appears to be a rapid increase 
in the system of tree-planting. Within the 
last few years, Arbor Day, a celebration 
borrowed from America, has been observed 
throughout the land; and now each year on 
the anniversary, which is observed as a general 
holiday, thousands of trees are planted by men, 
women, and children. It must, however, be 
a long time before the continued destruction 
of two centuries can be repaired. 

Mr. Bryden is sanguine as to the future of 
Cape Colony ; irrigation is to do much. 


** But in addition to irrigation by the catching 
and storage of water,” he writes, “ other 
sources are available. Until quite recently, it 
was imagined that the Great Karroo could 
never be made available, save for the de- 
pasturage of the farmers’ flocks. This mighty 
plain, waterless though it apparently is, has a 
marvellously rich soil, sun-baked, it is true, 
= none the less fruitful where water can be 

rought to bear. It has long been known that 
streams of water, arrested by igneous dykes— 
called by the Boers ‘yzer klip kopjes’ (iron- 
stone ridges)—run plentifully beneath the sur- 
face of the plains. These are now being tapped 
and made use of. Windmills and wells are be- 
ginning to appear upon the karroo with highly 
successful results, and will undoubtedly now 
rapidly multiply.” 


Those who delight in the supernatural will 


find some exciting stories in Mr. Bryden’s 


book. The Cape is now old enough to possess 
ghosts ! 


Wm. WIcKHAM. 








NEW NOVELS. 


One Another's Burdens. By Mary E. Mann, 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 


Without Love or Licence. By Hawley Smart, 
In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Fairfax of Fuyston. By Mrs. Hibbert-Ware. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 


A Lover of the Beautiful. A Study. By 
Katherine Carmarthen. (Macmillan.) 


Dollis Brooke. By Carter Harrison. (Reming- 
ton.) 


A Waif of the Plains. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


The Haunted Fountain. By Katherine 8. 
Macquoid. (Spencer Blackett.) 


Trrte and story are in strict keeping with 
each other in One Another's Burdens. The 
burdens are uvequally distributed; but that 
is true of life, and especially of some phases 
of married life, where selfish indulgence and 
insensibility are occasionally paired on one 
hand with patient suffering on the other. 
Miss Mann has depicted such a case—an 
extreme one perhaps, but still a possible one, 
though in actual life much of the pain of it 
would escape observation. Her villain is not 
openly a scoundrel or a blackguard. He is a 
clergyman of winning manners, who inspires 
a noble girl with love for him, and for a 
time impresses the people in his new parish 
with belief in his eloquence and earnestness. 
The reader sees behind the mask from the 
beginning ; and it is melancholy reading to 
follow the frauds and pretences of the man, 
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through scenes in which he is too heartless to 
feel the shame of his conduct, and where 
all the sorrow and bitterness are heaped 
upon his wife. Both are vividly drawn. 
The combination in Elgard of sham sentiment 
and depravity, of inward callousness and out- 
ward lying, is well managed. Bad as the 
fellow is, it is possible to imagine him as 
passing muster in society, undetected if not 
unsuspected. One feels more doubt about 
Miriam Elgard. Human nature, and par- 
ticularly a high feminine form of it, is capable 
of great moral endurance, but it was an 
utterly mistaken sense of duty which made 
this brave woman accept burden after burden 
which she had every right to throw off She 
was so possessed with the idea of self-sacrifice 
that after she had more than once drained the 
cup of bitterness to the dregs, she seemed 
almost to hold it out again to be refilled. 
Still, she may have been faithfully drawn 
from the life. There are women, as all the 
world knows, whose desire to be of service to 
others so entirely crushes out all thought of 
self that they would rejoice in martyr- 
dom if it led to the high ends they seek 
But those ends are mostly such as yield real 
satisfaction. Miriam Elgard, by refusing any 
mitigation of her lot when she ought to have 
welcomed help and deliverance, very nearly 
completed the wreck of her life which her 
husband had begun. There is another mar- 
riage in the book, which Elgard marred while 
he ruined his own. Dora Harrison’s, indeed, 
is in some ways the sadder story of the two. 
A novel which deals with materials of this 
kind must necessarily lack brightness. Libbie 
Strong is a merry, natural girl, but even she 
does not escape the blight which Elgard’s 
badness and Miriam’s blindness impose on 
their surroundings. This want of relief from 
the prevailing gloom is the only fault of the 
book. In point of conception, of character 
drawing, and of directness and clearness in 
the telling, the story is good throughout. 


Whatever may be the defects of Capt. 
Hawley Smart’s novel, that of meagreness of 
plot is not one of them. He has a main plot, 
an under plot, and collateral plots. Such a 
redundancy in one direction almost argues 
deficiency in another, and the deficiency is 
really very marked. A novel ought to do 
more than bring out uncommon inci- 
dents, and show what comes of them. It 
is not beyond the ecope of fiction to give us 
something to think about; and whether it 
do that or not, the matter of style is one 
which a writer of tales should not neglect. 
But Capt. Smart has apparently had no care for 
anything more than the mere telling of his 
story ; and he tells it in slipshod English, 
which occasionally stumbles in grammar, and 
is oftener wanting in elegance. All this is 
plainly due to haste or carelessness. It is 
impossible to doubt that Without Love or 
Licence would have been a much better book 
if the author had taken more pains over it. 
Its intricacies of plot, however, will satisfy 
most readers. There is a dash, and in some 
instances more than a dash, of almost every 
quality that goes to the making of a sensa- 
tional story—e.g., mystery, disguise, robbery, 
fraud, clopement, bigamy. Of love there is 
very little, and that little is clumsily managed. 
The eating reasons for the re-opening of 
the Old Dragon Inn are skilfully concealed until 








the proper time for revealing them. Brent’s 
position in the story is well sustained, and 
few readers will guess who he is. The two 
prominent women present a complete con- 
trast to each other, though one seems to be 
overdrawn, while the other is underdrawn. 
Capt. Smart—as bis special public knows 
—is happiest in his descriptions of racing 
life and its belongings; and his best 
male character is undoubtedly Sam Mercer, a 
member of the betting fraternity. Hero or 
heroine, in the conventional sense, there is 
none; but the absence of these ordinarily 
essential people would not matter if there 
were enough in the story without them. Of 
busy scene and incident there is enough; of 
intelligent human interest there is very little. 


Mrs. Hibbert-Ware, in Fairfax of Fuyston, 
has reproduced with much vividness a phase 
of seventeenth century life. Her story has to 
do with the old merchant class and their sur- 
roundings in Yorkshire and Lancashire. 
Their quaint provincialisms and old-world 
ways are a little perplexing at first, but after 
the third volume the reader’s difficulty is to 
detach himself from an order of things the 
charm of which he has then fully realised. 
Edward Fairfax, ‘‘ poet and scholar,” is the 
cheracter to whom the author has given most 
care, and he is a portrait well worth know- 
ing and keeping in remembrance; but the 
interest of the story centres in his daughter, 
Hellen. Her father, in spite of his wisdom 
and learning, believes her love-sick lassitude 
to be the effect of witchcraft. The girl gives 
some reason for the notion by her habit of 
falling into trances, and things are made un- 
pleasant for the poor women who are suspected 
of witchery. But love, which was the only 
malady, itself does the healing. An attempt 
to save the life of her cousin, a recusant priest, 
with whom she had long been in love, brought 
back Hellen Fairfax to a right state of mind. 
This cousin, like Edward Fairfax, is drawn 
with affectionate care. The author has 
evidently sought to live with her people and 
understand them. The book is well written, 
sometimes with a little too much minuteness 
of description in matters of dress, but the 
descriptions of scenery are always good. A 
picture of a winter landscape is exception- 
ally so. 


A Lover of the Beautiful is something more 
than ‘‘a study” — as Lady Carmarthen 
modestly describes it. The dimensions of the 
story scarcely admit of its being called a 
finished work ; but an artist who has expressed 
so much in a sketch should have no difficulty 
in filling out the picture, or another of the 
same character, on a larger canvas. There is 
little plot, and little need of any, for the 
interest all consists in the elucidation of two 
characters—those of Guido della Varazia, 
painter and poet, and Amore, his wife. He 
is an idealist, with aspirations after beauty 
and perfection, which are altogether excel- 
lent ; but they reach no mark, because they 
are only born of the intellect, and derive no 
impulse from the heart. Guido one day 


believes he has seen his ideal in the flesh. It 
is Amore, who comes upon him like a vision. 
He paints her portrait, and imagines that her 
beauty is all spiritual, and that the profound 
depths in her eyes are depths of intellectual 
wonder. She is as strongly fascinated with 





him—with his talk which makes life seem 
bigger and nobler, and with his aims that possess 
her young soul with enthusiasm. They marry, 
and life is great with possibilities for both, 
till she finds that she cannot reach to his high 
level, and he that he cannot stoop to hers. In 
the early days of their wedded life he paints 
a Beatrice, with Amore for model; and the 
first sketch, in which he has really caught 
the living expression of the sitter—the heart 
as well as the soul in the face—is a 
marvellous work. His friends beg him 
not to touch it again; but he recoils from 
the flesh and blood vitality in it, which he 
refines all away, and nothing is left but a 
dead perfection. Amore droops in such an air, 
and he wonders why. In moments of half un- 
conscious frankness she tells herself the reason. 
‘‘T would rather die without a soul than live 
without a heart,’’ was one of these helpless 
confessions. The end soon comes, but it 
brings the one melting touch which marries 
heart and soul. The story stirs both in the 
reader. It is full of high thinking, and has 
so much charm of manner and subject that 
one wishes it were twice as long. 


Dollis Brooke inspires quite another wish. 
One wonders why such a book was written. 
Its moral is good, when it is reached; but 
that readers should have to find their way to 
a virtuous moral through an unpleasant record 
of vice is certainly not good. 


Mr. Bret Harte brings us back to a healthy 
atmosphere. His Waif of the Plains has all 
the freshness, brightness, boldness, and 
character which no book of his ever lacks. 
It is a story of prairie travelling, of Indians, 
of boy and girl lovers; and there is just a 
glimpse in it of gold diggings and Californian 
life. What happens to the boy-waif, and how 
he comes to be started in the world with a 
good balance at his banker’s, is told with a 
distinctly Bret-Hartean touch. 


Pretty, pleasant, painful—these are the 
adjectives to be applied to Miss Katherine 
Macquoid’s Haunted Fountain. It is exceed- 
ingly pretty as an idyll of the pleasant life 
in and about a chateau in Brittany, but the end 
is needlessly sad. There was surely no reason 
why a story, which might so easily have been 
made to finish well, should suddenly close in a 
double tragedy. 

Grorce CorrEReELL. 








THREE AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL 
BOOKS. 


Whither 2 a Theological Question for the 
Times. By C. A. Briggs, D.D. (Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark.) 


The Poetry of Job. By George H. Gilbert, 
Ph.D. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg.) 


The Lily among Thorns: a Study of the Biblical 
Drama entitled the Song of Songs. (Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


THE above are three American books, though 
the first of them has also, happily, an English 
publisher. Prof. Briggs is well known as a 
leading Biblical scholar, a man of wide 
theological culture, and a loyal member of the 
Presbyterian Church in America. He thinks 
that modern Presbyterian orthodoxy has not 
altogether developed on right lines. He shows 
what the standards say, and what modern 
divines have thrust into the place of them. He 
admits the necessity of development, but wishes 
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for a more truly catholic and yet scientifically 
justified development. ‘The drift in the 
Church ought to stop. . . . The barriers 
between the Protestant denominations should 
be removed, and an organic union formed.” 
One may agree with the generous-minded 
author in this, or not; but it is most satis- 
factory to find that he is alike clear as to the 
fact that criticism has succeeded, or is succeed- 
ing, in destroying traditional errors, and as to 
the certainty that the assimilation of its con- 
tinually growing results will contribute to place 
the Christian Church on a much firmer intel- 
lectual basis than it is at present. There is 
much both of historical and of dogmatic 
interest in this volume. Its author works in 
the spirit of his two greatest teachers —Rédiger 
and Dorner. What he owes to the latter we 
see before us. What he has learned from the 
former we can estimate partly from his own 
contributions to Biblical criticism, and partly 
from the works of his pupils; for the authors 
of the two remaining books are alumni of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

Dr. Gilbert passed from Dr. Briggs’s lectures 
to those of Prof. Franz Delitasch. He has now 
returned from Germany as a young professor, 
with this volume on Job in his hand. There is 
no parade of scholarship. He wishes to com- 
mend the poetry of Job to lovers of literature. 
But, useful as his interpretative essays may be, 
the speciality of the book is the translation, 
which endeavours to reproduce the rhythm of 
the (mostly) three-toned lines of the Hebrew. 
Here is a specimen : 


‘* The man of woman born, 

Short-lived and full of unrest ! 
He comes forth as a flower, and is withered ; 
Like a shadow he fleeth, and stays not. 
E’en on this, Thou hast opened Thine eyes, 
And brought me to judgment with Thee ! 
O came a clean one from unclean ! 

Not one ! 


If a limit is eet to his days, 

His number of morns known to Thee ; 

His bounds Thou hast set that he pass not ; 
Turn away from him that he rest, 

Till he joy in his day as a hireling.” 


But is this rhythm in accordance with the 
genius of English verse? And is not the gain 
on the side of rhythmic accuracy more than 
counterbalanced by the loss on the side of 
literary elegance. For there can be no doubt 
that the author of Job was not only a man of 
soaring genius, but an artist in the use of 
words. We are tempted to prefer the para- 
phrase of Job in triplets by a countryman of 
Mr, Gilbert’s—Dr. R. W. Raymond (New York, 
1875): ‘*The three lines of this stanza permit 
either the condensation of two of the Hebrew 
couplets, or the expansion of one, as the ren- 
dering of the thought may require.” Prof. 
Reuss’s version in artfully varied German blank 
verse is also much more fitted to attract 
students to the poem than Mr. Gilbert’s; and 
yet, just as we are not satisfied with a single 
translation of Dante, why should we not ex- 
press gratitude for the scholarly toil which has 
produced so novel and, to a student, interesting 
a result? Only we must protest against Mr. 
Gilbert’s assumption that Lowth and Herder 
are his only predecessors in the aesthetic 
appreciation of Job, aud that this great poem 
itself is superior to the works of Homer, Dante 
and Milton. Dante perhaps a Presbyterian 
can with difficulty appreciate; but how comes 
he to depreciate the Puritan poet ? Considering 
that Milton absorbed not only Job, but almost 
all other great poems, and that his native 
genius was equal to his acquisitiveness, is it 
not probable that he excels Job as much as, 
according to Delitzsch’s latest view, ‘‘ the 
second Isaiah overshadows the first’’ ? 

The last book on our list, charmingly printed 








at the Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
well deserves a cordial recognition, though its 
author modestly disclaims scholarship. He 
sees that the appreciation of the Bible as 
literature does not hinder, but rather helps, the 
due exhibition of its spiritual truths. The 
book consists of two parts—I. History and 
Criticism; IL. Studies and Comments. The 
Revised Version of the Song is adopted as the 
basis. Could a more literary version have been 
supplied, the book would for its limited purpose 
have been well-nigh perfect. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1890 (Mac- 
millan) has undergone considerable changes, 
which show that Mr. J. Scott Keltie interprets 
liberally the responsibilities of his new editor- 
ship. While the familar appearance is pre- 
served in externals, the entire form of the 
work and much of the details have been re- 
modelled. To begin with, the British empire 
has been placed in the front of the book, so 
that the United Kingdom, with all its colonies, 
dependencies, and protectorates—down to Nyas- 
saland and the last acquired isle in the Pacific 
—can now be studied as parts of one whole. 
After this, as Part II., come foreign countries, 
now rearranged in alphabetical order, without 
regard to their position on the surface of the 
globe. This plan may have some drawbacks, 
for it seems to place Germany on a level with 
Oman; but doubtless it is, on the whole, the 
least inconvenient. Advantage has been taken 
of this rearrangement to include, for the first 
time, a number of states hardly yet known to 
diplomacy, such as Oman above mentioned, 
and various tribes in Central Africa. Yet more, 
the facts and statistics given for each country 
have been freshly classified on a uniform plan, 
and new headings have been added. Finally, 
by means of a smaller type, the bulk of the 
volume has been kept very nearly the same, 
despite a considerable increase in the amouat 
of information. When Mr. Keltie has done so 
much it would be unjust to pry for petty 
faults, but we venture to call his attention to 
the spelling of the proper names in the article 
on “ Afghanistan ” passim. 


The Passion Play at Oberammergau. With 
the Whole Drama Translated into English and 
the Songs of the Chorus in German and 
English. By the author of “Charles Lowder.” 
(W. H. Allen.)—The Ober-Ammergau Passion 
Play, 1890. By Mrs. Alec. Tweedie. (Kegan 
Paul & Oo.) When the passion play was last 
performed, English people were still somewhat 
excited by the general election of 1880. For 
this year’s performarice there are several im- 
provements—a railway station at Oberan, 
nearer by half-a-dozen miles; an enlarged 
theatre; and the present volumes, together 
with other new publications. The representa- 
tions begin in the last week of May, and con- 
tinue till the end of September. The first of the 
books before us contains an interesting and 
descriptive introduction; a concise and valuable 
sketch, much more than a mere outline of the 
play; and, best of all, a translation of the 
drama and songs, together with much of the 
original text in German. The theatre is vast; 
the central portion, that which corresponds 
to the pit of ordinary theatres, is open to 
the sky and to the occasional obstruction 
of a highland rain. In these circumstances 
even those who have a fair acquaintance 
with German will find it a great advantage 
to have the words of the play in their 
native English. Josef Mayr, who for a 
third series of representations takes the chief 
part, an actor of singular grace and power, 
appears this year for the last time. Just now 
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the village is ringing with the work of building 
temporary ‘‘hotels,” which are really large 
wooden huts. Much speculation of other kind 
is going on, and there may be loss and disap- 
pointment if the season is damp and gloomy. 
Many ways lead to Munich, from which city 
of art galleries the by-railroad turns off to 
Oberammergau; but the most direct is by 
Antwerp and Cologne.—Mrs, Tweedie’s book 
is less comprehensive and costly. {[t is a 
pleasant sketch of the whole procedure, with 
which the traveller to Oberammergau may 
beguile an hour or less of the somewhat tedious 
journey. The frontispiece gives a good notion 
of the picturesque situation of the village. 


THE new volune of the new and enlarged 
edition of The Collected Writings of de Quincey 
(Edinburgh: A. & CO. Black) contains a second 
instalment of Historical Essays and Researches. 
The more notable are : thatin which he contests 
the tradition (embalmed by one more English 
poet besides those to whom the editor refers) 
that the Pagan oracles were struck silent at the 
birth of Christ; his marvellous paradox about 
the Essenes, which the editor treats too gently ; 
the series on post-classical Greece, including 
the story of the revolution and Mure’s travels; 
and, finally, ‘“‘The Revolt of the Tartars.” 
With regard to this last, the editor has been 
able to make a new contribution as to its 
sources. In addition to the Jesuit translation 
from the Chinese, to which de Quincey himself 
alludes, Prof. Masson has discovered that a 
German traveller, Benjamin Bergmann, pub- 
lished a ‘‘ Versuch zur Geschichte der Kal- 
miikenflucht der Wolga” (Riga, 1804-5), which 
was translated into French in 1825. From 
these two works de Quincey took the general 
outline and many details; but none the less the 
entire narrative must be regarded as a splendid 
effort of historical imagination, akin to ‘‘ The 
Spanish Nun.” De Quincey’s quotations from 
Wordsworth are so numerous that it is worth 
while to record one not placed within inverted 
commas. In the essay on ‘‘ Ceylon” (p. 439) 
he describes a certain Pilamé Tilawé, the prime 
minister of Kandy, a8 ‘‘a noticeable man with 
large gray eyes.” 


THE present year will deserve to be remem- 
bered for its profusion of de Quincey literature, 
which certainly seems to show that those 
critics are wrong who have been anticipating 
his speedy oblivion. More probably is he 
destined to a rejuvenescence similar to that 
of Charles Lamb. Apart from the ‘ defini- 
tive edition”? of Prof. Masson, and the 
Uncollected Writings brought together by 
James Hogg (Sonnenschein), we have received 
within the last few days a new edition of Dr. 
Japp’s well-known Life (John Hogg), and also 
a volume of essays entitled The Wider Hope 
(Fisher Unwin), which opens with De Quincey’s 
paper on ‘‘ The Supposed Scriptural Expression 
for Eternity.” Concerning the new edition of 
the Life, itis enough to say that, while ‘‘ many 
excrescences have been retrenched,”’ several new 
letters and reminiscences have been added, and 
that it is published at a cheap price. The por- 
trait of De Quincey in his old age is interest- 
ing; and so also are the view of Greenhays and 
the facsimile of his press corrections. But we 
could have spared the other two illustrations, 


THE new volume in Messrs. Macmillan’s 
cheap edition of the Collected Works of Charles 
Kingsley is Glaucus: or, The Wonders of the 
Sea, which—we are not surprised to find—has 
been far more popular than the historival and 
scientific essays that have immediately preceded 
it in this series. Since 1859, when the coloured 
illustrations first appeared in the fourth edition, 
it has been reprinted no less than seven times, 
Certainly, the plates (of the letterpress, we 
mean) now show signs of wear. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE proposal, mentioned in the AcADEMyY of 
last week, to hold an Oriental Congress at 
Oxford in 1892, has not met with universal 
acceptance. The protesters against the pro- 
ceedings of the Stockholm-Christiania congress, 
who base their claim upon the statutes adopted 
at the original meeting in Paris in 1873, held a 
meeting in London on Tuesday last, under 
powers entrusted to them by the French 
founders, at which a resolution was passed to 
hold the ninth International Congress of 
Orientalists in London in September, 1891, 
under the honorary presidency of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson. The secretaries are Dr. Leitner and 
Prof. R. K. Douglas; and a representative 
English committee has been formed. We are 
informed that about 300 scholars from twenty- 
two countries have given their support to this 
proposal. 

OANoN BELLESHEIM, of Aachen—whose 
History of the Catholic Church in Scotland has 
been translated into English—will publish in 
the course of the present year a History of the 
Catholic Church in Ireland, from the Intro- 
duction of Christianity tothe Present Time, in 
three volumes, based on researches in the 
Vatican and other Roman libraries, the British 
Museum, &c. Volume I., covering the period 
between A.D. 432 and 1509, will appear in the 
middle of the present month. Herr Franz 
Kirchheim, of Mainz, is the publisher. 


Mr. Davip Nutt has in preparation yet 
another series, to be called ‘‘The Pearl Series 
of Select Old English Texts.” It will consist of 
the best specimens of pre-Tudor literature, 
edited by Mr. Gollancz, of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. Translations will accompany the 
texts; and illustrations, facsimiled from old 
MSS., will be added where possible. The first 
volume of the series ‘‘The Pearl,’’ probably 
the most beautiful of Middle English poems, 
and formerly edited by Dr. R. Morris, will be 
ready for publication before the end of the 
year. Subsequent volumes will be chosen 
from the following:—Old English Lyrics; 
The Wanderer’s Lament and other poems; 
Cynwulf’s ‘‘Ohrist”; Miracle Plays; The 
Legend of the Phoenix, &c. 

Mr. OswALD CRAWFURD’S forthcoming work, 
Round the Calendar in Portugal, will be pro- 
fusely illustrated by Miss Dorothy Tennant, 
Mr. Tristram Ellis, Miss Woodward, Miss 
Winifred Thomson, Mr. Ambrose Lee, and the 
author. 

THE second volume of Prof. Mahaffy’s 
Greek Literature: Prose Authors, being now out 
of print, a third edition, revised and augmented, 
will be issued immediately by Messrs. Mac- 
millan in two parts. 

London Pictures, by the Rev. R. Lovett, is a 
new departure on the part of the Religious 
Tract Society, being a spring volume in their 
well-known ‘‘Pen and Pencil” Series. The 
author—whose books on Norway, Ireland, and 
Holland have been so well received—has con- 
centrated his strength on buildings and 
features in the history of London, in which 
readers generally take the keenest interest. 


Mr. GEORGE ALLEN has in the press Four 
Great Teachers, being lectures on Ruskin, 
Carlyle, Emerson, and Browning, by Mr. 
Joseph Forster. 

Mrs, ELIzABETH STUART PHELPS and the 
Rev. Herbert D. Ward have collaborated in 
a novel which Mr. William Heinemann will 
publish this day. Itis entitled The Master of 
the Magicians, and deals with court life in 
Babylon six hundred years before Christ. The 
prophet Daniel is the hero; and the royal 
personages, the life and customs of the time, 
the conflict between polytheism and the Jewish 
religion, make up the elements of a love story. 


‘the new volume in Baron Tauchnitz’s Library. 





WE learn that the sale of The Journal of | 
Marie Bashkirtseff in the United States has 
already reached upwards of seventy thousand 
copies. Messrs. Cassell & Co, have just issued 
in this country a translation ‘of the work by 
Miss Mathilde Blind. 


Messrs. Lonemans & Co. will publish next 
week the first part of Volume II. of Mr, Henry 
Dunning Macleod’s Theory of Credit. 


THE following new volumes of verse are 
announced for immediate publication by Mr. 
Elliot Stock:—The Proving of Geunad: a 
Mythological Romance, by Landred Lewis; 
Lostara: a Poem, by Lidia Walters; and Songs 
of Siluria, by M. E. and J. 8. 


*¢ WALKS IN THE GRAND Ducuy oF LUXEM- 
BURG ”—a district little known to continental 
travellers—will form a new illustrated section 
in the forthcoming issue of Mr. Percy Lindley’s 
Walks in the Ardennes. New Holidaysin Essex, an 
illustrated handbook to some of the less known 
country and coast-districts of Essex, will also 
be ready early in May. 


Miss ExtsA pD’ESTERRE KEELING’s latest 
book, In Thoughtland and in Dreamland, will be 


THE Bookworm for May will contain an article 
on ‘‘ Mr, Gladstone as a Bookworm.”’ 


At the next meeting of the Elizabethan 
Literary Society, to be held at Toynbee Hall 
on Wednesday next, May 7, at 8 p.m., Prof. 
Edward Dowden, of Dublin, will read a paper 
on * John Donne: his Verse and Prose.” 


A SILVER salver was presented on Monday, 
April 28, to Mr. E. Gilbert Highton, secretary 
of the Royal Society of Literature, by a 
number of the fellows, in recognition of his 
valuable services and as a mark of the esteem 
in which he is personally held. 


On Monday next, May 5, Messrs. Sotheby 
will sell an exceptionally choice collection of 
books, described as ‘‘the property of an Eng- 
lish amateur, resident at Paris, lately deceased.” 
The majority belong to that class of illustrated 
French works of the last century, of which an 
unusual number have lately come into the 
English market. Among English books we 
may mention the tallest copy known of the 
fourth folio of Shakspere, besides a few other 
scarce Shaksperiana; two exceedingly rare 
specimens of Wynkyn de Worde’s press; first 
editions of Spenser, Ben Jonson, Bacon, Milton, 
Waller, Swift, Locke, Sterne, Fielding, Cowper, 
Burns, Byron, Lamb, Dickens, and Tennyson 
—several of the later one with autograph MSS. 
and letters inserted. A special curiosity is the 
original of the contract of marriage between 
Mary Stuart and Francis IT. 


Messrs. IsAac PirMAN & SoNS announce 
that they have opened an office at 3 Hast 
Fourteenth-street, New York, under the man- 
agement of Mr. Clarence A. Pitman. Mr, 
Isaac Pitman, the inventor of phonography, 
still presides over the Phonetic Institute at 
Bath, where he has resided uninterruptedly for 
more than halfacentury. He is in his seventy- 
eighth year, yet he supervises a correspondence 
of 30,000 letters a year, besides editing the 
Phonetic Journal and compiling the numerous 
books which he annually publishes. 


THE German Goethe Society will hol its 
annual meeting at Weimar on May 30 and 31. 


EARL SPENCER has accepted the office of 
honorary chairman of the ‘‘ George Bullen” 
Testimonial Fund Committee, of which Lord 
Charles Brudenell-Bruce is already the vice- 
chairman. Subscriptions may be sent to the 
hon. treasurer, Mr. B. F, Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
Square; or to the care of Messrs, Ransom, 





Bouverie & Co., Pall Mall East. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Pror. E, A, FREEMAN proposes to deliver a 
course of four lectures this term at Oxford upon 
‘‘The National Growth of England, France, 
Germany, and Italy.” 


Dr. Satmon, provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin, is preparing a cheaper edition of his 
—_— work on the Infallibility of the 

urch, 


TuE third volume of Cicero’s Correspondence, 
edited by Prof. Tyrrell, is now just ready for 
publication. Mr. Louis Purser’s name will 
appear on the title page as joint editor. The 
work forms one of the Dublin University Press 
series. 

Pror. J. P, Manarry has finished a con- 
tinuation of his recent work on Greek Life and 
Thought, dealing with the period from Polybius 
to Plutarch. It will probably be published 
early in the autumn. 


TuE Ilchester lectures for the promotion of 
Slavonic studies at Oxford will be given this 
year by Prof. Maxime Kovalevsky, of Moscow, 
who has taken as his subject ‘‘ Modern Custom 
and Ancient Law in Russia.” The course will 
consist of six lectures, and will be delivered at 
the Taylorian Institution on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, beginning on May 16. 

THE Warden of Merton, the Hon. G. C. 
Brodrick, will —— the course of three 
lectures on ‘‘The Place of Oxford University 
in English History,” which he recently gave at 
the Royal Institution, for the benefit of the 
— for the Education of Women in 

xirord. 


THE Prendergast studentship at Cambridge, 
for the encouragement of research in Greek, 
has just been awarded, for the first time, to 
Mr. O. A. M. Pond, of St. John’s College; and 
Mr. W. Loring, of King’s Oollege, has been 
elected to the Craven studentship, which is now 
a travelling studentship in classics and com- 
parative philology. 

As some difficulty was felt at Cambridge, on 
financial grounds, in accepting the late Mr. 
R. 8. Newall’s gift of his telescope to the 
University, Mr. H. F. Newall, of Trinity 
College (a son of the donor) has offered his 
services as observer without salary for a term 
of five years. 


FivE performances of Gluck’s opera 
‘Orpheus and Euridice” will be given in 
English at the Theatre Royal, Cambridge, on 
Tuesday, May 13, at 8 p.m., and on the follow- 
ing days of the week, under the direction of 
Prof. Standford. There will be a complete 
chorus and orchestra of eighty performers. 


AxovuT one-half of the total sum asked for 
(£1400) has already been promised, in reply to 
the appeal for subscriptions from old members 
of the Oxford Union, to be expended on minor 
structural alterations and a general redecoration 
of the building. 


At the annual graduation ceremony of the 
University of Glasgow, held last week, the 
honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred upon 
Prof. Kirkpatrick, of Edinburgh; Prof. 
Palmer, of Dublin; and Dr. Henry Sweet. 


WE hear that the distinguished scholar Dr. 
Wilhelm Wollner of Leipzig, who is at 
present staying in England, has offered himself 
as a candidate for the vacant German lecture- 
ship at the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 


TuE following appointments have been made 
at Firth College, Sheffield: Mr. W. H. Apple- 
ton, of University College, Oxford, tc be pro- 
fessor of history ; and Mr. W. C. F. Anderson, 
of Oriel College, Oxford, to be professor of 
classics. 
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ORIGINAL VERSE, 


THE DEATH OF PUCK. 
I. 


I rgan that Puck is dead—it is so long 
Since men last saw him—dead with all the 
rest 
Of that sweet elfin crew that made their nest 
In hollow huts, where hazels sing their song ; 
Dead and for ever, like the antique throng 
The elves replaced ; the Dryad that you guessed 
Behind the ies ; the Naiad weed-bedressed ; 
The leaf-eared Faun that loved to lead you 
wrong. 
Tell me, thou hopping Robin, hast thou met 
A little man, no bigger than thyself, 
Whom 7 call Puck, where woodland bells are 
wet 
Tell me thou Wood- Mouse, has thou seen an elf 
Whom they call Puck, and is he seated yet, 
Capped with a snail-shel) on his mushroom shelf ? 


II, 


The —_ gave three hops, and chirped, and 
said: 

Sa knew Puck, and loved him; though 
tro 


Ww 
He mimicked oft my whistle chuckling low ; 
Yes, I knew cousin Puck ; but he is dead. 


We found him lying on his mushroom bed— 
The Wren and I—half-covered up with snow, 
As we were hopping where the berries grow. 

We think he died of cold. Ay, Puck is fled.” 


And > = Wood-Mouse said: ‘*‘ We made the 
ole 
The old, blind Mole, dig deep beneath the 


moss 
And four big Dormice placed him in the hole. 


The Squirrel made with sticks a little cross ; 
Puck was a Christian elf, and had a soul; 
And all we velvet jackets mourn his loss.’ 


EvuGENE LEE-HAMILTON. 








OBITUARY. 
WILLIAM BLADES, 


THE small band of exact bibliographers has 
suffered a grievous loss in the death of Mr. 
William Blades, the great scholar-printer of 
our generation, which took place at his resi- 
dence at Sutton, on Sunday last, April 27. He 
was born at Clapham in 1824, and was thus in 
the sixty-fifth year of his age. 

His name will always be associated with that 
of England’s first — whose life and 
works he had studied with extraordinary 
minuteness. His first publication was, we 
believe, a reprint of Caxton’s Governayle of 
Helthe, with introduction and notes (1858), 
His principal work—The Life and Typography 
of Caxton, with Evidence of his Connexion with 
Colard Mansion of Bruges—appeared in two 
handsome quarto volumes in 1861-63. Later 
came a Catalogue of Books from Cazton’s Press 
(1865); How to tell a Caxton (1870); and, 
finally, The Biography and Typography of 
Caxton, with full collations of each work, 
plates, and facsimiles (1877). Space fails us 
to record all of Mr, Blades’s other publications, 
many of which were privately printed ; but it 
would be unpardonable to omit altogether that 
delightful little volume, The Enemies of Bocks 
(first edition, 1881), in which the personal cha- 
racter of the author was largely revealed. Mr. 
Blades was an enthusiastic supporter of the 
Library Association, before which he read 
several papers last year. These may be found 
printed in the annual volume of The Library 
(Elliot Stock); but it was Mr. Blades’s inten- 
tion to re-issue them (with additions and illus- 
trative documents) in a series of ‘‘ Bibliographi- 
cal Miscellanies.” So far as we know, only 


one of this series has appeared—‘‘ Signatures ” 
a. was noticed in the ACADEMY of 
ar * . 








WE have also to record the death of Mr. 
Edwin Waugh, the Lancashire dialect poet, at 
the age of 72. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue Expositor for May opens with an essay 
by Professor H. Ryle on ‘‘the Element of 
Compilation in the Structure of the Hebrew 
Scriptures.” Prof. Margoliouth concludes his 
Reply to criticism on the subject of his recon- 


struction of the text of Ecclesiasticus, and | Voer. 


Profs. Driver and Cheyne follow with brief 
notes. The brilliancy of the Reply is unmis- 
takable, and there is a great improvement in 
the tone. The appended notes consist of 
explanations indicating a willingness to meet 
the new criticism half way, and to recognise 
the sound results which may certainly be hoped 
for. Archdeacon Farrar writes on ‘‘ Fasting ” 
in Holy Scripture ; Principal Dykes on John 
vii. 30-36, 40-52; and Prof. Bruce on Heb. ix. 
15-28. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


HAvssMANN, Mémoires du Baron, T. 1er Avant l’Héitel 
de Ville.e Paris: Victor-Havard. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Lgepon, André, Etudes sur l’Allemagne politique. 
Paris: Plou. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Lease, Louis. Rueses et Slaves: études politiques et 
littéraires. Paris: Hachette. 3 fr, 50 c. 

Lecouvs. E. Fleurs d’hiver—Fruits d’biver. Histoire 

_ de ma maison, Paris: Ollendorff. 8 fr. 50 c. 

Lzvy-Bruut, L. L’Allemagne depuis Leibniz: essai 
sur le développement de la conscience nationale en 
Allemagne (17(0—1848). Paris: Hachette, 8 fr. 


50 c. 

Masgcet, E. L’hetman Maxime: scénes de la vie en 
Ukraine. Peris: Hennuyer. 3 fr. 50 oc. 
Maupassant, Guy de. L’inutile beauté. Paris: 

Victor-Havard. 3 fr. 50 c. 

PxstTroz, P. Esqaiese d’une histoire de la peinture au 
Musée du Louvre. Paris: Alcan. 5 fr. 

SARTORIUS Frhr, v. WALTERSHAUSEN, A. Der moderne 
Socialismus in den Vereinigten Staaten v. Amerika. 
Berlin: Bahr. 8 M. 

ScHREIBER, Th. Die bellenistischen Reliefbilder. 4. 
Lfg. Leipzig: Engelmann. 20 

WITTRISHSFER, O. Untersuchungen iib. das Kapital, 
seine Natur u. Funktion. Tiibingen: Lauop. 5 M. 

WorRMsTALL, A. De corinthiacis tabellis fictilibus, 
Leipzig: Fock. 1M. 20 Pf. 


HISTORY, LAW, ETO. 

OCHRONIEKEN, Basler. 4. Bd, Bearb. v. A. Bernoulli. 
Leipzig: Hirzel. 12 M. 

GELLER, L., Oesterreichische Gesetze. Mit Erliiutergn. 
aus der Rechtsprechg. 2. Abth. Verwaltungs- 
gesetze. 3 Bd. Wien: Perles. 12 M. 

Horr, L. Die Kenntnis Germaniens im Altertum bis 
zum 2.Jahrh. Leipzig: Fock. 1M. 50 Pf. 

Mora@a, A. de. Sucesos de las Islas Filipinas. Obra 
publicada en Méjico el aiio de 1609, nuevamente 
secada 4 luz y anotada por José Rizal y precedida 
de uu pré!logo del Prof. Fernando Blumentritt. 
Leipzig: Brockhaus. 12M. 

PETRESCU, G., et D. et D. O. Sturpza. Actes et 
documents relatifs i l'histoire de la régén¢ration de 
la Roumanie. T.2et8. Wien: Gerold. 25 fr. 

PUBLICATIONEN aus den k. preussischen Staatsarchiven. 
42. Bd. Westfalen u. Rheinland im 15. Jahrh. Von 
J. Hansen. 2.Bd Leipzig: Hirzel. 18 M. 

Rovuasg, Le Comte A. de. Le Marquis de Vérac et ses 
amis, 1768—1858. Paris: Plon. 7 fr. 60c. 

THOUVENEL, '.. La Giéce du roi Othon: correspond- 
ance de M. Thouvenel avec sa famille et ses amis, 
Paris: Calmann Lévy. 7 fr. 50c. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
AnpEUssow, N. Die Schichten v. Oap Tschauda. 
u Wieu: —- +" inn 4. @ 

AREDYZELLER, E. vy. enulaten d. Be \ 

.Wien: Hilder. 1M. 60 Pr. eres 
Sturtz, B. Neuer Beitrag zur Kenntniss palaeco- 

zoischer Seesterne. Stuttgart: Schweizerbart. 


12 M. 
Wotr, R. Handbuch der Astronomie. ihrer Geschichte 
s Litteratur. 1. Halbbd. Ziirich: Schulthess. 
Yoroyama, M. Versteinerungen aus der japanischen 
Kreide. Stuttgart: Schweizerbart. 16M. 
ZIMMEEMANN, A. Beitriige zur Morphologie u. Physi- 
ologie der Pflanzenzelie. 1. Hft. Tibingen: 
Laupp. 4M. 
PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


BEHRENS, A. Die Endung der %. Person Pluralis d, 
altfranzisischen Verbums. Leipzig: Fock. 1 M. 


Ganor, J. u. W. Sen Sane, £. Ba. 
" - Reich— > arb. v. ° " 
Leipzig: Hirzel. 2M, nen 





HEuLTEN, W. L. van. Alto*tfriesische Grammatik. 
Leeuwarden: Meijer. 8 M. 60 Pf. 

, H. A. v. Verzeichnis altdeutscher Hand- 

oaitten. Hrsg. v. E. Sievers. Tiibingen: Laupp. 


NAGUIEWSEI, D. In quaestiones Sapphicas obser- 
vationes. Leipzig: Fock. 1M. 

OstHoFF, H, u. K. BruaMann, Morphologische 
je meng ne auf dem Gebiete der indogerman- 
ischen Sprachen. &.Thl Leipzig: Hirzel. 7 M. 

OTTEN, G. The language of the Rushworth Gloss to 
the Gospel of St. Matthew. Part I. Vowels. 
Leipzig: Fock. 1M. 

IEN. Bonner. Aufeitze aus der Alterthums- 
wissenschaft, R. Kekule zur Eriorg. an seine 
Lebrthiitigkeit in Bonn gewidmet v. seinen 
Sshiilern. Berlin: Spemann. 20 M. 

, P. De Luciani libellorum pristino ordine 

Seyattenes. Particula I. Cassel: Hiihn, 1 M. 


WetsBpacu,F. H. Die Achiimenideninschriftten zweiter 
Art. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 30 M. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
IRISH ITEMS. 
London: April 26, 1890. 

I am glad that Mr. O’Grady, by repeating in 
to-day’s ACADEMY (p. 286) his translation of 
ethra (in the Lismore copy of the Life of Sen:in,* 
1, 2227) by ‘‘ boats,” has given me the oppor- 
tunity of stating that in the Bodleian copy of 
that Life, Laud 610, fo. 3b, 1, the correspond- 
ing word is ena (leg. ¢na). He will hardly 
deny that ¢na means “‘ birds,” that the corre- 
spondence supports my conjecture that ethra is 
here the Irish reflex of W. adar ‘‘ birds,” and 
that to express the speed of Senin’s monster 
the phrase “‘no birds could catch it” is not 
only more vivid, but more probable than ‘‘ no 
boats + could get at it.” 

I will now briefly notice his other criticisms 
of my edition of the Lives of Saints in the 
Book of Lismore, as well as his conjectural 
emendations of the texts therein printed. 
Criticisms and emendations are thirteen in 
number : 

1, In p. 214 of the Lismore Lives I rendered 
nocinged innte by ‘‘ entered it’’ (a more literal 
version would be ‘‘ stept into it,” namely, the 
sea, fairge). Mr. O’Grady “corrects” this 
into ‘‘ progressed therein.” He thus ignores 
the distinction between innte (—O.Ir. inte) 
‘*in eam,” and indi ‘in ef” (see the Gramma- 
tica Celtica, p. 627, and Windisch’s Irische 
Grammatik, § 204}), Similar disregard of elemen- 
ary grammar is displayed in Mélusine, t. iv., 
tol. 166, where he renders the comparative of 
equality (O’Don. Gr. 120), métithir fri by 
“bigger than,” and in the ACADEMY, No. 882, 
p. 221, where he renders the phrase co dé (at 
the place, where) by ‘‘ towards the place,” and 
thus confounds the prep. co ‘‘usque ad,” with 
the apocopated Mid. Irish ’co ‘‘ at’? = the Old 
Irish ocu, occo ‘‘ apud, juxta”: see Ml, 18b. 4, 
53b. 15, and Bezzenberger’s Beitriige, xvi. 61, 
note. 

2. That the airrter of ll, 2217 and 2221 is a 
scribal error for airther “ front,” is a probable 
conjecture (compare ll. 305, 1638); but it 
should, I think, have been given as such, and 
not assumed as self-evident. 

3. The Lismore Life of S. Patrick, 1. 365, has 
cenn sluag ‘* head of hosts.” Mr. O’Grady says 
that ‘‘ the right reading is cen slwag,”’ meaning, 
doubtless, cen shiéiug ‘* without the host.” But 
the corresponding words in the Lebar Brecc, 
p. 29, col. 1, arecend sluaig. So Rawl. B, 512, fo. 
18a, 1 (—Trip. Life, p. 154) has cenn sluag. 
And, lastly, the Paris MS. (Celt. et B. 1, fo. 
75a. 2) has cend sluaig. Four good MSS, are 
against him, and no change is needed. 





* See Lives of Saints from The Book of Lismore 
Oxford, 1890, p 67). 

+ Ethar, pl. n. ethair, is generally used to denote 
a ferry-boat, the slowest of all vessels (see Oor- 
mac’s Glossary, 8.v. ethur). 

t The distinction has disappeared 
and in Late Middle Irish. 
O’Grady’s error. 


in Modern 
Hence, no doubt, Mr. 
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4, In the Life of Columcille, 1. 799, occurs 
the phrase a ben imthasi, Here Mr. O’Grady 
renders ben imtha by ‘‘pellex,” according to 
the gloss which I quoted from the St. Gall 
Priscian, and refers to the patriarchal morals of 
Felim. But he has not rendered the whole phrase, 
which, if he beright, would mean “‘ her pellex,” 
and suggest the ethics of Sappho rather than 
those of the patriarchs. Unless ‘‘ her pellex” 
can be twisted to mean “‘ the pellex of her hus- 
band,” the explanation given by Mr. O’Grady 
is impossible. He adds that iomthach means 
‘‘ jealous.” It may beso, But in the Saltair 
na Rann, 3175, imthach is an epithet for Poti- 
phar’s wife, and certainly means ‘‘ adulterous.” 

5. fo a choim, ll. 2025-27, 2393-96, 4310, 
‘under his clothes.” I gratefully accept this 
correctiou. Coimm, ‘clothing, covering, 
shelter,” from Kombi, is the Irish reflex of the 
Greek xéuBos. 

6. cuill, 1, 2402, ‘* of holly,” ‘‘is,” says Mr. 
O'Grady, ‘‘a slip of the pen doubtless.” He 
omits, however, to say that this slip is corrected 
in p. 410 of my book, and that coll (from coslo- 
=Eng. hazel) is rightly rendered in the 
preface, p. xcv. 

7. cdin in maighe ‘the smooth part of the 
plain.” Not knowing the meaning of this céin, 
I did not attempt to translate it. Mr, O’Grady’s 
version is supported by the examples which he 
quotes; and I may add that in the Highlands 
caoin still means ‘‘the exterior surface (the 
right side) of cloth.” The casin ‘‘ plate,” which 
he quotes, may be cognate with the German 
Schiene. 

8 As totdit...dsliab daidche, 1. 3565, Mr. 
O’Grady substantially adopts the version which 
I gave in p. 351, viz, “he goes... to a 
mountain at night.” But the context shows 
that this is wrong. After Brenainn had slept 
on that night (in adaigh-sin), he heard an 
angel’s voice ordering him to rise. He accord- 
ingly gets up, goes alone to a mountain daidche, 
and thence beholds the ocean all around him, and 
an island therein, with a train of angels soaring 
from it (fegais ind aicen . . . uadh for cech leth, 
7 is annsin atconnuic an indsi... co timtirecht 
na n-aingel di). Brenainn was a man, not 
a cat, and could hardly have seen all this by 
night. So in the Tiéin bé Dartada (Ir. Tecate, 
p. 190), two fairies, male and _ female, 
appear at night to Eocho, and advise him as to 
his escort on an expedition into foreign dis- 
tricts, daidchi, ‘‘To-morrow morning” (ama- 
rach maitin), says the female fairy, ‘‘1 will 
provide you with fifty steeds and fifty horse- 
men.” She leaves bim, and on the morrow 
(arnamarach), according to one version, on 
the morrow morning (matuin tarnauaruch), 
according to another, he gets up and starts for 
Cruachan, with the fairy’s steeds and horsemen. 
I, therefore, cleave to my rendering (p. 411) of 
daidche by ‘‘ early,” and regard P, O’Connell’s 
daiche .1. moiche as a corrupt spelling of daidche,* 
and not, as Mr. O'Grady thinks, of daithe, 


9. 8. Brenain’s people are at sea, and there 
was no earth near them (ni raibhi talam 
*na farrad, 3767), and they bury a smith, 
cen rochtain cu talmain, 1. 3770. I rendered 
this by ‘without reaching the land.” Mr. 
O’Grady by ‘‘ without [his] reaching the earth 
[bottom].” Here Mr. O’Grady is probably 
right, though, unless this be an instance, I 
have never found talam meaning “ ima maris.”’ 
For the bottom of the sea one has usually 
ichtar or grinnell, 

10. The common salutation Dia do betha is 
rendered by Mr. O’Grady “ All hail to thee.” 
My version, ‘‘ God thy life,” is certainly bad 
English, but comes nearer, I think, to the 
original, which I take to mean ‘‘ With God [be] 
thy life!” i.c., ‘‘ Mayst thou live with God!” 
Dia may here be an old instrumental used to 





* So he writes deaghair for deadhghair. 


signify accompaniment, and representing a pre- 
historic devd. 

11. comhlud, 1. 3923, was and is obscure to 
me, and I accordingly left it untranslated. Mr. 
O’Grady transforms it into comhallud, which of 
course means ‘‘fulfilment.’”’ But the corre- 
sponding word in L. B. 66b. 11 is cordus, which 
certainly does not mean ‘‘ fulfilment,” and the 
scribe, who correctly writes comhallad in 1. 3940, 
would hardly have written the same word comh- 
lud just before. It is all very well to compare 
the vulgar English praps for perhaps. But, so 
far as I remember, such a syncope is unknown 
to the scribes of the Book of Lismore, the 
greater part of which I have read and copied. 

12. in oeibel teoir, 1. 3942, I regarded as a 
scribal error for in t-ocibelltedir, and, relying 
upon O’Donovan, I rendered these words, p. 
263, by ‘‘the wonder-worker.” Mr. O'Grady 
quotes this version, but omits to mention the 
fact that in the corrigenda, p. 411, I say that 
‘“‘T greatly doubt the correctness of this render- 
ing,” and that in p. 397 I say that it seems to 
mean ‘‘ one who quasi per scintillam seu breviter 
elucidat.” Compare a similar suppressio veri 
above, at No. 6. As to his reading azbell teoir— 
and version, ‘‘scintilla theoricae vitae’’—I 
shall perhaps believe in them when he pro- 
duces from a respectable MS. a clear instance 
of teoir used as the genitive sg. of a sub- 
stantive, and meaning not ‘‘ contemplative,” 
but ‘‘ contemplative life.’ For the present 
it will suffice to say that in reading in 
O’Davoren’s Glossary, Egerton 88, fo. 79b., 
col. 1, atbellteoiy and not “ aibell teoir,” I fol- 
lowed O’Curry, who in knowledge of Irish and 
Trish palaeography was at least equal to Mr. 
O’Grady. 

13. Lastly, Mr. O’Grady asserts that ‘‘ Mac- 
Carthy Riach’s scribe” (there are, by-the-by, 
at least three such scribes) was ‘‘ Angus O Cal- 
lannan, not O Callaid.” It may be so; but 
how does Mr. O'Grady know? The MS. (fo. 
92a) has only Aonghus O Call, with a dash 
across the //, My extension of this contraction 
(printed as usual in italics) was taken from the 
National MSS. of Ireland, part iii, p. xv. 
Perhaps the name intended is O Oallada, which 
occurs in the Four Masters, A.D. 1168. But 
O Callaid—ef. callaid = callidus, W. call, Corn. 
cal (gl. astutus—is quite a possible name. 

I have thus gone through Mr. O’Grady’s 
thirteen criticisms and conjectures. It will 
have been seen that, in my judgment, he is 
right in only four cases, those namely, num- 
bered 2, 5, 7, and 9. ButI hope he will con- 
tinue his remarks; for he is now the only 
native Irish scholar from whom Celtologists 
can learn anything, and his misses are often as 
instructive as his hits. 

Meanwhile, let me take the opportunity of 
correcting some errors and omissions in my 
book which he seems not to have noticed. 
In the Preface, p. xxii, 1. 26, read 
verso. P, liii, 1 9 from bottom, dele of 
vowel-stems. P. lx., 1. 8, read méidithir. 
P. lxxiv., ). 8, read memhadatar; 1. 25, dele 
combach (gl. fregit). P. xcii., 1. 4 from bottom, 
for le, read la. P. ceviii., 1.7 from bottom, for 
is read are. P. cxvi., 1. 19, after byddin, insert 
Sedain. InP, 48, dele note2. In the transla- 
tion, p. 164, 1. 17, should perhaps be Trade, 
along with cotillage (cobair for comair ?); 
1, 24, for hearths, read tribe. P. 174, 1. 24, 
for Conaill, read Connaill PP, 221, 1. 15, for 
wood, read ground. P, 240, 1, 22, and p. 387, 
8.v. cippe, for palisade read phalanx. P. 247, 
], 15, for the great devotion read devotion of 
the greater part. P. 273, 1. 4 from bottom, 
Jor bid farewell to read greet. P. 276, 1.4, for 
my, read thy ; 1. 5, for thy, read my. P. 279, 
Jor rich food read relish, P. 331, 1. 12 
from bottom, for 1, read 2. P. 336,1. 5, for 
apparently, vead in verse. P, 343, ll. 5, 6 
jdele Perhaps... Findian. P. 355, 1, 7, 





dele perhaps. In the Ind:x of Irish Words, 
P. 384, col. 2, 1. 11 from bottom, for ‘‘ ammfor- 
unn=immforlann,” read an-bforlunn; 1. 4 
from bottom for Perhaps, etc. read = the neg, 
prefix an and tacad prosperity. P. 386, s.v. 
caibden, for cot+buiden, read con+fedain. 
P. 391, s.v. er-lamaigim, before make, insert J. P. 
239, sv. fiad, for ‘‘(for fid ?) forest,” read ground 
(1. ferann), O’Cl.), cognate, perhaps, with 
Germ. Weide; 8.v. foire, for ‘‘ meaning doubt- 
ful,” read along with =fairé ; faré (Revue Celtique, 
vii. 360) ; faré (Annals of Loch Cé, 1521). 
WHITLEY STOKES. 








MAZZINI AND UNITED ITALY. 
London: April 28, 1890. 

At a moment when the government, the 
parliament, and the king of Italy, together 
with the councils of Rome and other towns, are 
doing honour to Mazzini by the erection of a 
national monument, I may perhaps be allowed, 
for the sake of the memory of a friend with 
whom, as well as with Garibaldi, I was 
connected by long intimacy, to take exception 
to the remarks made by your reviewer in the 
ACADEMY of April 26, about the “ enthusiastic 
dreamers ” and ‘‘ the leaders of 1848-49.” 

Your reviewer says ‘‘ history must record the 
fact” that ‘‘Italy became a nation, not owing 
to the Mazzinis,” &. Yet it is a historical 
fact that the expedition to Sicily in 1860, which 
later on, under Garibaldi, led to the establish- 
ment of United Italy, was, in the first instance, 
prepared by Mazzini. Garibaldi himself, for 
reasons I need not detail here, was in the 
beginning not initiated into the plan. When 
he was approached he hesitated for a long time, 
of which hesitation he afterwards repented. 
Cavour, bound by the alliance with 
Napoleon whose agents worked in the 
Muratist interest, opposed the Sicilian enter- 
prise. Sig. Crispi, one of the early leaders 
of the expedition of 1860, and himself a Sicilian, 
knows all the facts of the case. The tribute 
recently paid by the Italian premier to Mazaini 
has, therefore,a twofold significance. I myself 
can also bear witness in the matter, as I was 
present at some of Mazzini’s confidential con- 
ferences in London, at which arrangements 
were made for the rising in Sicily. 

Karu BLIND. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, May 4, 4 p.m. South Place Institute 
** Morocco,” by Dr. Robert Brown. 

780 p.m. ical: “Are we Agnostics!” by 
Mr. Bernand Bosanquet. 

Mornay, May 5,5 p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 

8p m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “Sugar, 
Tea. Ooffee, and Cocoa, their Origin, Preparation, 
and Uses.” II., by Mr. Richard Bannister. 

TUESDAY, May 6,8 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Art of Engraving,” I., by Mr. Louis Fagan. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: ‘*The Priestly 
Oharacter of the Earliest Beqptien Civilisation,” 
bv Mr. P. le P. Renouf; *“‘ The Terms for *‘ God’ and 
oon. in Accadian and Ohinese,’’ by the Rev. 


.m. Qivil Engineers: ‘Tae Screw-Pro- 
peller,” by Mr. 8. W. A 
p.m. Zoological: ‘ A particularly fine 


editer- 
ly acquired by the British Mueeum,’”’ 
b Jeffrey Bell; “The Wild Sheep and 
Mountain- Antelope of Algeria,” by Mr. E. N. 
Buxton; * A remarkable Antler from Asia Minor,” 
by Mr. R, Lydekker; ‘The Minute Structure of 
the Eye in some Shallow-water and Deep-sea 
oa. fe Isopod Genus Arcturus,” by Mr. 
a ard. 
—— 7.30.m, Society of Arts: “ The Aim 
and Scope of Higher Technical Teaching,” by Dr. 
Percy F. Frankland 
8p.m. Elizabethan: “John Donne, his Verse 
and Prose,” bv Prof. Edward Dowden. 
THursDAY, May 8,8p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Flame 
and Mamiesives, is by User, Dewar. 





5 p.m. y ot Arts: “The Western 
q Frontier of China,” by Mr. Demetrius Boulger. 
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8 p.m. Mathematical: “The Function which 
denotes the Excess of the Divisors of a Number 
which =1, mod. 3, over thoge which = 2, mod. 8, by 
Dr. Glaisher; ‘' Circulating Decimals,” by Mr. 
R. D. D. Christie; “The Genesis of Binodal 
Quartic Ourves from Conics,” by Mr. H. M. 
Jeffery; “The Arithmetical Theory of the Form 
2? +ny® +23 —3nnyz.’ by Prot. G, B. Mathews. 

8pm. Chemical: Extra Meeting; Exhibition 
of Apparatus. &c 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: Discussion, ‘'A 
Lightning Guard for Telegraph Purposes,’ and 
“The Protection of Oables from Lightning.” by 
Dr. Oliver Lodge; *' The Treatment, Regulation, 
and Control of Electric Light by the Legislature 
and the Board of Trade,” by Major P. Cardew. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: *‘ Design Applied to 
Wood-Carving.” by Mr. Lewis F. Day. 

Fripay, May 9 8 p.m. New Shakepere: a Paper by 
Mr. W. A. Harrison. 
9p.m. Royal Institution : ‘‘ Oolour-Vision and 

Colour- Blindness,” by Mr. R. Brudenell Oarter. 
SATURDAY, May 10,8p.m. Royal Institution : ‘*‘ Recent 

—_ in Greece,” I. by Dr. Charles Wald- 

ste 


8.45 p m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Mettiog. 








SCIENCE. 
TWO TRANSLATIONS OF GREEK HISTORIANS. 
The Works of Xenophon. Translated by 
H. G. Dakyns. In 4 vols. Vol. I. 


Hellenica, Books I.-II., and Anabasis. 
( Macmillan.) 


The History of Herodotus. Translated by G. 
C. Macaulay. In 2 vols.. (Macmillan.) 
Mr. Daxyns, already favourably known by an 
essay on Xenophon published a few years 
ago, now issues the first instalment of a 
complete translation of that author’s works. 
The single volume is supplied with a good 
index, introduced by a thorough examination of 
Xenophon’s life, and illustrated by five most 
serviceable maps. The translation appears to 

be generally accurate. 

But here our commendation of the work 
must stop. Mr. Dakyns is not so happy in 
his choice of English as he is in his insight 
into the Greek, and his style appears to us 
often diffuse and wordy. This is more the 
case perhaps in the translation of the Hellenica 
than in that of the Anabasis, but it is very 
visible in both books. Let us take as our 
chief example the speeches of Kritias and 
Theramenes in Hell. ii. 3.24 sg. That “the 
people has battened upon liberty” is, to ray 
the least of it, a heightening of Xenophon’s 
remark év édevOepia tov Sypov rebpadba. In 
§26, 27 the phrases ‘‘Do you not agree? 
And the case is no imaginary one,” are an 
addition by the translator. In § 28, dws 
avros pev ad év 7O doar Katacry is ex- 
panded into ‘The explanation is obvioue. 
In case of a catastrophe, how much pleasanter 
for him once again to light upon bis legs.” 
In § 29 we cannot find that Xenephon said 
‘men fight their enemies,” though it is true 
enough. Very often Mr. Dakyns says twice 
over what Xenophon thought it enough to 
say once. In § 32 ‘‘ Death and destruction 
sre concomitants of constitutional changes 
and revolution,” just doubles the sober Greek, 
ciait pev Siymov macau petaBodral modredov 
Gavarnpopa. In §§ 33, 44 Xenophon’s 
words are doubled in tne same way. In § 41 
OAtyov éru xpdvov TH Aiwa mécavtas blossoms 
out into ‘‘A few more weeks, or even days, 
would have sufficed to extinguich us quietly 
by famine.” This kiod of fault is of common 
occurrence. But it is only fair to say tbat of 
another kind the instances are far fewer. In 
Hell. ii, 3.28 dpgas is more than ‘‘authorised,” 
and the force of viv dé is completely lost by 
translating ‘‘ Why, this is the very man,” &c. 
The speaker means to contrast viv 5¢ with the 








ei pev clause just before; “‘ but, as itis.” In 
Anab, iv. 3. 32 épevyov 8a tod rordpov is of 
course inadequately rendered by ‘‘ betook 
themselves to the river.” 


It seems to us quite within the limits of 
possibility that Herodotus in an English 
dress might become a very popular work, 
might take a place something like that which 
North’s Plutarch filled in an earlier genera- 
tion, and might usefully enlarge our rather 
hackneyed circle of familiar sayings and allu- 
sions underatended of the people. The good 
stories of Herodotus, his pictures of savage 
life, his unconscious betrayals of himself and 
his countrymen, and the downright honest 
wisdom of his reflections, ought to m»ke him 
widely read in circles to which his folklore, 
his bistory, or his anthropological data do not 
appeal. But, if this is ever to come about, 
we have felt that it must be when Herodotus 
had been well and plainly rendered into 
English—not in an archaic style which might 
be thought profane, and certainly would be 
thought affected ; not with any patronising air 
of studied simplicity, nor yet with a curt 
directness which would rob the author’s sen- 
tences of all their grace; but with attention 
to exact rendering, and in an everyday style 
which must take its chances of itself becoming 
some day venerable and interesting. Mr. 
Macaulay’s version goes a long way towards 
realising our ideal. 

Mr. Macaulay has put into his translation 
a quantity of minute work which hardly 
appears on the surface, but which enables it 
to stand close comparison with the text. 
Wherever we have looked, we have found 
only small points to criticise. In v. 29, 
karéBnoay és TO dorv, is probably more than 
‘they returned to the city,’ and alludes to 
the deputies descending to the sea-coast from 
the high ground (¢f. c. 20). Inv. 31, 
mpooktynoeas is, we suspect, not “thou wilt 
gain islands,” but ‘‘thou wi't gain in ad- 
dition ’—in addition, perhaps, to the Lemnos 
and Imbros of c. 26. The force of mpos— 
would be the same as in zpocéypyfe of c. 11, 
where Mr. Macaulay has correctly given it. 
Tn v. 51, “‘ having entered in as a suppliant” 
may be right, but is hardly explicit enough ; 
it should be ‘‘ being Jet in because he was a 
suppliant. In v. 81, for ‘‘asked them for 
men,” read ‘for their men.” In vi. 133, 
ézi IIdpoy, is not ‘‘to Paros”? but ‘‘ against 
Paros,” compare és tiv érdee below. More 
debatable matters, which it would take too 
long to argue, are whether in v. 49 Herodotus 
meant to say that ‘‘the barbarians are not 
valiant in fight” (contrast ix. 62, 102, &c.) ; 
whether in y. 68, ard ri TeAevraia belongs to 
perarileis or to éréOyxe; and whether in 
vi. 12, dxws with the optative may not mean 
‘‘whenever he did,” rather than ‘ that he 
might.” 

Franxitn T. Ricwarps. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LANGUAGE OF ARAM-NAHARAIM AND THE 
‘SU OF THE ASSYRIAN TABLETS, 
Queen’s College, Oxford: April 28, ‘890. 
I have lately madea discovery which will be 
interesting to students of Hittite antiquities. 
Yn the Assyrian lexical tablets certain words 
are mentioned as belonging to the language of 
the ‘Su. Prof. Delitzech thought that the 





nomad ‘Sutu,°on the eastern side of Babylonia, 
were referred to under this title, and pronounced 
the words to be Semitic, In the Zeitschrift fiir 
Ass; riolozie for last November, however, I have 
pointed out that the ‘Su must be sought to the 
north-east of Assyria, and that the language of 
the ‘Su was either the language of the Vannic 
inscriptions or one cognate to it. My 
conclusion turns out to have been more 
correct than that of Prof. Delitzsch, but never- 
theless only partially true. 

Among the tablets from Tel el-Amarna, now 
at Berlin, is along letter from Dusratta, king 
of Mitanni, in the native language of his 
country. Mitanni was the district known to 
the Egyptians as Nahrina, the Aram-Naharaim 
of the Old Testament; and the letter sent from 
it has been published by Messrs. Winckler and 
Abel, in their magnificent edition of the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets. Inthe letter the ideograph 
which denotes a ‘‘ god” interchanges with the 
word ene (or with the suffix ene-ippi) ; while we 
learn from it, as well as from other letters of 
Dusratta which are written in Assyrian, that 
Tessub or Tessubbe, whose name is also given 
as Tessupas, was the divinity who corresponded 
to the Assyrian Rimmon. Now two of the 
words belonging to the language of the ‘Su 
which are explained in the Assyrian lexical 
tablets are Tessub, who is identified with 
Rimmon, and ene, which is stated to signify 
‘‘a god.” The language of the ‘Su, accordingly, 
must be the language of Mitanni. 

This language is a very curious one, utterly 
unlike any with which I am acquainted, except 
that of the Vannic texts. And since the 
Vannic name of Rimmon was Teisbas, it seems 
probable that the two languages belonged to 
the same family of speech. 

At any rate, the words which are quoted by 
the Assyrian scribes from the language of the 
Su are now shown not to be Semitic. I trust 
this will be a lesson to certain Assyriologists 
who have been eager to turn everything in the 
inscriptions into Semitic. 

The name of Mitanni (Maten) occurs in a 
fragment of a geograpbical list on the walls of 
Karnak, which has just been published by M. 
Bouriant, in the Recueil de Travaux of Prof, 
Maspero (xi. 3, 4, p. 156). It is followed by 
the name of the country of Qa(t), the Que or 
Qaui of the Assyrian inscriptions. 

A, H, Saycz. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


TuE following fifteen candidates have been 
selected by the council of the Royal Society to 
be recommended for election on June 5: Sir 
B. Baker, Mr. R. H. M. Bosanquet, Mr. 8. H. 
Burbury, Mr. W. Gardiner, Dr. J. Kerr, Dr. 
A. 8. Lea, Major MacMahon, Rev. A. M. 
Norman, Prof. W. H. Perk'n, Prof. 8. U. 
Pickering, Mr. J. Roberts, Mr. D. Sharp, Mr. 
J. J. H. Teall, Dr. R. T. Thorne, and Mr. 
W. F. R. Weldon. 


THE first Converzazione of the Royal Society 
will be held at Burlington House, on Wednes- 
day, May 14. 


Pror. DEWAR will begin a course of six 
lectures on ‘‘ Flame and Explosives” at the 
Royal Institution on Thursday, May 8. 


THE Religious Tract Society will publish 
immediately Modern ideas of Evolution in Re- 
lation to Revelation and Science, by Sir J. 
William Dawson. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Anutoretian Socirety.—(Mondiy, April 14 ) 


Suapwortsa H. Hopcson, Esa, president, in the 


chair—The Rev. P. N. Waggett read a paper on 
‘“*Beauty.”” The best writers about beauty have 


not, at their best, enquired of its nature. The 
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artistic writers, as Winckelman, Lessing, Goethe, 
take it for granted and write about its place in art. 
The philosophical writers, from Hume to Alison, 
explain it away chiefly as the association of ideas 
either of utility or the higher emotions. Ruskin’s 
work has been to teach the ethics of the higher 
pleasures, and especially of that in beauty rather 
than of the nature of beauty ; it is not aesthetic but 
theoretic work, and the more valuable for this 
reason. Association of ideas replaces beauty when 
beauty is absent, or enhances it when present. 
We want first an exact psychological analysis of 
the beauty emotion in itself, apart from those 
ideas which are connected with it in imagination, 
or those assistances which it gains from other 
modes of preference. And next—what Mr. Grant 
Allen has Jargely supplied—we want a physiological 
examination of the physical basis of the beauty 
emoticn or sense. And thirdly, an enquiry into 
the proximate causes and wider relations in nature 
of beautiful appearances, and especially further 
light on the origin and ¢ffects of this element in 
natural celection in organic forms. Such enquiries 
do not preclude speculation upon the teleology 
and significance of beauty as of other phenomena. 
The results, so far as they go, of the positive 
enquiries encourage such a speculation. 


Puitoicercat Soctety.—(Friday, April 18.) 


Henry Brapwey, Ese , in the chair.—Prof. Skeat 
read a paper on ‘‘English Etymologies.’’ 
Askaunces, used by Chaucer to mean ‘‘as if.” 
Composed of E. as, and O.F. quanses, ‘‘as if’ (see 
Godefroy). Bedene ‘‘immediately,’’ inO. Northern 
English ; here dene represents A.S. dén ‘* done,” 
variant of din, pp. of din *‘todo.”’ For the A.S. 
dén (see gedén in Grein) the O. Northern and Mer- 
cian form is always doen, not don. Thus bidene= 
‘* by done,’’ when the thing is done ; or else it is 
the pp. of dido, *‘ to shut a door,” hence, to con- 
clude. Cant (see the curious use of cantum ‘‘a 
song, an outcry,’’ in Oaxton’s Reynard, c. 27, p 63). 
Cheat, Chete, a slang term for ‘‘thing’’ (see Har- 
man’s Caveat). Oompare ‘‘ Rerum, ceatta’’? in 
Wright’s Glossaries. Cuckroach ; the Span. euca- 
racha explains not only Mod. E. cockroach, but also 
the form cocoloch (in Nares). Compame, in Ohaucer 
(O. T. A. 3708) should be com ba me, ie, “* come 
kiss me,’’ a jocular phrase; at least four MSS. 
have this reading (see Ba in New E. Dict.). Cowl 
‘fa tub,” from A.S. eu, of Lat. origin; the pl. 
euflas is in Birch, Cart. Anglo-Saxon. iii. 367 (cf. 
G. ktibel, both from Lit. cupelia). Crucible, perhaps 
for crassible (cf. cresset, from O F. cra:sset. a lamp 
supplied with grease). Wright’s Gloss. 576, 9, has 
‘* Crassipulum, crassipularium, crucibolum, Anglice, 
a cresset.’? M.E. cury,ie., cookery ; O F. quewerie, 
from O.F. queu ‘a cook,” Lat. acc. cocum. Dicker, 
a quantity of ten hides; also M.E. daykyr, O.F. 
dacre, dakere (Godefroy), Low Lat. dacra, decora, 
from Lat. decuria (Ducange). Dine ; O.F. disner, 
Lat. disjunare, for disieiunare, fully explained by 
G. Paris (see Romania, viii. 95). Prov. E. dullor 
** to moan, whimper ”’ ; merely E. dolour (compare 
the pronunciation of colour). Essex grift ‘‘a slate- 
pencil’?; O.F. grefe “a pencil,’ Low Lat. 
graphium (cf. G. griffel, from the same). Feckless, 
short for effectless, i.e., inefficient. Filbert (see my 
Dict.) ; A.F. philbert, in Britton, ed. Nichols, i. 
371, note 5. Inkling, i.e., for O F. enclin ‘‘ inclina- 
tion,’”? &c. (see Cotgrave) Luscious, M EK. lucius, 
Robson’s Three Metrical Romances, p. 17, also spelt 
licius, p. 38, short for delicious (confused with Just). 
So in Wedgwood; but he omits M.E. Jucius. 
Mididone ‘‘ forthwith’’ ; Weber, Met. Rom ‘' Seven 
Sages,’’ 1368, 1442. For mid idone, lit. ‘‘ with (its 
being) done’’ ; idon is A.S. geddn. Pawn (at chess) 
(cee yeon in Godefroy; Littré is wrong here). Pie 
**a pasty’’; Low Lat. pica, from its mixed con- 
tents (Babees Book, pt. ii., p. 36, 1.51). Plash “a 
pool’? ; OF. plascg, plassis (Godefroy), from Mid. 
Du. plasch ‘‘ pool.’? Pony, O.F. poulenet ‘little 
colt’’ (Godefroy); the 7 is lost in pronunciation, 
as in Colney, Lincoln. Rail “a bar”; O.F. reiile 
(Godefroy), from Low G. regel. Roach ‘‘fish”’ ; 
O.F. roche. Sleigh answers to O.F. *escleie, from 
Low G. slede ‘‘sled’’?; M.E. seleye, Mandeville, 
p. 130. Snore, for A.S. fnora “a snore,’’ like 
sneeze, for AS fnéosan; A.S, snora, in Bosworth, 
is fnora in the MSS., confused with snort. Stodge, 
O.F. estochier ‘*to stab,’ also to stop, obstruct; 
cf, Walloon astokier “' to fix,” also to fill full, from 





= 


 G. stocken. Tennis, perhaps from Low Lat. ¢enar 


‘the palm of the hand,” Wright's Gloss, ed. 
Wiilker, 158, 14, Gk. @évap. Wearish (in Nares), 
lit. “‘pimpled, rough-skinned”’ ; from A.S8. wear 
‘*a callosity, pimple,’’ A.S, Leechdoms, ii. 409. 


Brownine Socizety.—(Friday, April 25.) 


Pror. E. Jounson in the chair.—Dr. Farnivall, 
President, read an article from the Jewish Quarterly 
on ‘‘ Brownivg’s Jewish Poems.’’ The chairman, 
speaking of the article, which was by Mr. Jacobs, 
recognised its suggeetiveness, and continued on the 
broader subject of Browning’s detachment from 
all systems of theology, such systems being 
always promulgated in the interest of great 
corporations. Of such the poet was independent. 
There had been an effort to attach to him the 
name of Broad Churchman, an entire misconcep- 
tion of his position, The Broad Church had arisen 
from the confluence of many feelings—an affection 
for old things united to a desire to be just to 
modern science and philosophy; but all these 
things Browning could regard from the poet’s 
standpoint unwarped by the ecclesiastical. 
Unitarianism, whatever Mr. Jacobs might allege, 
was Jewish, and indeed Arabian before it was 
Jewish. The Koran represents a monotheism 
earlier than the Jewish system, which is the work 
of Moses Maimonides, a great doctor of the 
eleventh century, himself of Arab descent. 
Derived from the Arabs, the Jewish system has in- 
fluenced the destinies of the world, and as a cor- 
poration the Jewish is only rivalled by the Roman 
Catholic Church. Moses Maimonides expressed 
its creed in a dozen articles which are perfectly 
comprehensible, beginning with the unity of God 
and ending with the resurrection of the dead. 
Browning had no profound acquaintance with the 
Talmud, and there is accordingly very little real 
Judaism in his poems. We find his own opinions 
expressed by every member of the varied gallery 
of his subjects. The value of his Jewish poems is 
that he touches on the Jews with warm-hearted 
catholicity, showing us how to goto them, share in 
their feasts and learn to understand them.—Some 
discussion ensued on Browning’s theological atti- 
tude as expressed in his poems, monotheistic or 
trinitarian. 








FINE ART. 


SIGNOR MORELLI’s NEW BOOK 


Die Galerien Borghese und Doria-Panfili in 
Rom. Yon Ivan Lermolieff. (Leipzig) 


Exactity ten years have elapsed since Signor 
Giovanni Morelli of Milan gave to the world, 
under the pseudonym of Ivan Lermolieff 
which he has not yet abandoned, his now 
celebrated work, Die Werke LItaliennischer 
Meister in den Galerien von Miinchen, Dresden, 
und Berlin, of which a revised English edition 
and a further enlarged Italian edition have 
sucessively appeared. No volume of the like 
modest dimensions has in our time made so 
profound a sensation in the world of art and 
art-criticism as did this brilliant and aggressive 
production, cast as it was in an original and 
piquant form differing absolutely from the 
heavy formal mould in which the results of 
research into the history and processes of 
painting have, as a rule, been embodied. Few 
books desling with a subject of this class have 
been so violently attacked or so passionately 
defended. Whatever side we may choose to 
take in the conflict which still ranges with 
undiminished fury between the ‘ Kunst- 
gelehrte’’? from the banks of the Spree and 
the Milanese paladin, supported by the school 
which he has created, it is undeniable that 
the production of his ‘‘ epoch-making ”’ work 
has given an electric shock to art-criticism 
and to the appreciation of works by the old 


| masters regarded as a science. Even those 





who most strenuously deny Lermolieff’s 
claims to take higher rank than that of 
a brilliant amateur, who most system- 
atically deny or ignore his conclusions, have 
been penetrated to the very marrow by his 
methods. They persistently utilise while 
denying them, to say nothing of the fact that 
they slyly seek from time to time to appro- 
priate his discoveries, and to push a stage 
further the study of the forgotten masters to 
whom his pen has given renewed life and 
fame. It would no more be possible—let 
Signor Morelli’s opponents protest as they 
may—for the art-historian to go back to a 
pre-Morellian state of things in criticism, than 
it would for the most rabid contemner of the 
Wagnerian music-drama to ignore the revolu- 
tion effected by that master in dramatic 
music or to free himself from the iafluences 
which have once for all taken possession of 
this branch of fine art. The eccentric form of 
Lermolieff’s study gave the charm of novelty 
to his treatment of a branch of research which 
many might otherwise have shrunk from 
approaching, and was further of signal use in 
enabling him to deal rattling blows all round 
against the German “ Galerie-Directoren” 
and ‘‘ Kunstforscher ’—folk, be it remarked, 
as a rule, well able to strike a blow in return 
—and more especially against “‘ die beriihmten 
Historiographen,’’ Messrs. Crowe and Caval- 
caselle. 

Now, however, that our author’s position 
has been securely established, and can no 
longer be materially shaken either by open 
attack or covert innuendo, we who are proud 
to rank ourselves among the most ardent 
admirers not less of Lermolieff’s brilliant 

ersonality than of his critical methods, may 
rankly own that we should have preferred to 
see on the present occasion all the elaborate 


machinery of disguise vanish, and the Italian 


senator and critic emerge from the skin of the 
art-loving Tartar. The fiction that Signor 
Morelli’s remarks are addressed in the first 
place to beginners in the study of art-history 
and art criticism, and that his conclusions, 
when they clash with those of previously 
accepted authorities, are brought forward 
with a certain amonnt of fear and misgiving, 
has no longer any raison d’étre, even a8 & 
piece of irony Moreover, it accords but ill 
with the noble rage which seizes upon the 
famous critic when he deems that a great 
artist or a great work of his country has been 
misrepresented or misunderstood, or with the 
outspoken language of authority which he 
uses in dealing with rival theories and those 
who propound them. 

If, on the last occasion, Messrs. Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle were the giants whom this 
David manfully attacked, they are in the 
present work, though by no means ignored, 
yet no longer in the front rank of the battle ; 
the ‘ Kunstforscher ” whose opinions Signor 
Morelli deliberately, and at almost every 
page of the book, challenges is Dr. Wilhelm 
Bode, of the Berlin Museum. The works of 
the latter dealing with Italian art include, as 
will be well remembered, Italienische Bild- 
hauer der Renaissance, and the two successive 
new editions of Burckhardt’s famous Oicerone. 
Indeed, this last-mentioned delightful manual 
has, in the process of re-editing, been com- 
pletely metamorphosed—or shall we say 
renovated ?—so as to embody the results of 
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modern research, and more especially the views 
of the learned Berlinese art historian. This 
direct and reiterated attack is, in its way, a 
compliment, as showing that the Milanese 
champion fully realises the weight attached 
north of the Alps to the opinion of Dr. Bode ; 
in connexion with whose ex cathedra pro- 
nouncements, however, it is necessary to bear 
in mind that they have met with less absolute 
acceptance in England and France than in his 
own country. 

One reason why we especially deplore the 
too controversial and personal character of 
the new book is that it is thus too much 
made to take the form of an ephemeral pro- 
duction, destined to serve its purpose—that of 
confounding and crushing the enemy—and 
then to disappear. It is worthy, on tne 
contrary, to take its place with its predecessor 
as a succinct, but none the less invaluable, 
book of reference, an acquaintance with the 
conclusions of which will be indispensable to 
those who pretend to any systematic study of 
Italian art in its greatest and most representa- 
tive phases. It is from this point of view 
that the perpetual thrusts at the ‘‘ Herr Ober- 
Director Bode” and his subordinate phalanx 
of North German savants become, by their 
very reiteration, just a little wearisome to the 
uninitiated; and we cannot help thinking 
that a considerable excision or modification of 
the passages coloured with personal feeling 
would be desirable. The results of Lermo- 
lieff’s serious and indefatigable labours would 
thus unquestionably be made to stand forth 
in a more solid end enduring shape. 

The foundation of the new work is a series 
of essays on the Borghese Gallery, published 
by Signor Morelli in the Zeitschrift fiir 
Bildende Kunst some fifteen years since, 
in connexion with which his name first 
became familiar to the public. But these 
critical remarks have been varied, added to, 
and to a great extent remodelled; and they 
are now followed by a similar study on the 
Doria-Panfili Gallery. Practically, however, 
the ground covered is much more extensive 
than the title of the book would lead us to 
believe. Lermolieff’s disquisitions extend not 
only to most of the principal collections of 
Rome, but to those of the whole of Italy ; 
taking in, by the way, the Uffizi, the Pitti, 
the Academies of Venice and Siena, the 
Brera, the Turin Gallery, the municipal 
galleries of Brescia and Bergamo, the Museo 
Nazionale of Naples, and many private col- 
lections at Milan and elsewhere—including 
especially the author’s own and that of his 
colleague, Dr. Frizzoni. 

Carrying a stage further his Raphael 
studies, our author gives us first, through the 
medium of a curious dramatic dialogue, his 
views on many of the most celebrated works 
in the Uffizi and the Pitti, and does so with his 
wonted authority and outspoken frankness. 
He throws the weight of his opinion ixto the 
scale of those who give to Setrastiano del 
Piombo the Giorgionesque ‘‘ Fornarina” of 
the Tribune ; and he ranks with this picture, as 
from the same hand and of the same period, the 
famous ‘ Violinist” of the Sciarra-Colonna 
Palace at Rome—deemed by most connoisseurs 
one of the finest performances in portraiture 
of Raphael’s Roman period. This attribution 
is, however, not made for the first time; it 
had already, as the writer states, been tenta- 








tively put forwarded by Prof. Springer. 
Lermolieff follows O. Miindler, and runs 
counter to Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, in 
giving the uninviting and much-restored 
‘* Donna Gravida” of the Pitti to the divine 
Sanzio instead of to Ridolfo Ghirlandajo. All 
his enthusiasm is, however, reserved for the 
beautiful ‘‘ Donna Velata” of the same col- 
lection, in which he recognises (here also 
following in the footsteps of Miindler) the 
very hand of Raphael and the real portrait of 
his mistress, while classing the celebrated 
‘¢ Fornarina” of the Barberini Palace as a 
later portrait of the same model by Giulio 
Romano. Signor Morelli enables us to 
follow him here without misgiving, by point- 
ing out that the veil and draperies in the 
‘Donna Velata’’—which are unquestionably 
confused and disappointing both in arrangement 
and execution—are attributable to the hand 
of an assistant. It is unnecessary to dwell 
on the “ Bibbiena” and ‘Inghirami” por- 
traits which are set down to Sanzio at the 
Pitti; it being apparently agreed on all sides 
that the original of the former is at Madrid, 
and that of the latter at Volterra. The 
execution of Raphael’s sublime design 
‘The Vision of Ezechiel’’ Signor Morelli 
with much verisimilitude assigus to Giulio 
Romano. To him he also gives a number 
of the most celebrated drawings cata- 
logued as Raphael’s—including the ‘‘ Venus 
and Psyche” of the Louvre (Braun 257); 
the ‘‘Three Graces’ of Windsor; the draw- 
ing of “Two Naked Men,” said to have 
been sent by Sanzio to Diirer‘‘to show his 
hand,” and now in the Albertina; and the 
design for the great ‘‘ Madone de Francois I.” 
(Uffizi: Braun 486). The three drawings in 
sanguine for the ‘‘Tranefiguration,” which 
are respectively in the Albertina, the Louvre, 
and the Ambrosiana, are now set down— 
though not authoritatively—to Francesco 
Penvi. On the other hand, Signor Morelli 
renders signal service to art in vindicating 
once for all the right of the ‘‘ Beazzano e 
Navagero’’ double portrait of the Doria— 
Panfili Palace at Rome to take its place as 
an undoubted original of the Urbinate’s best 
time, due entirely to bis brush. True con- 
noisseurs have long felt that this masterpiece 
revealed a vitality and a supreme power of 
characterisation such as no mere copyist could 
possibly attain; but they have been over- 
borne by the weight of Passavant’s authority, 
declaring it to be a Venetian copy, and 
by that of later Kunstforscher, who, it 
appears, affect to recognise in it the hand of 
Polidoro da Caravaggio. One of Signor 
Morelli’s most striking achievements is the 
fashion in which he for the first time clearly 
defines the artistic personality and the dis- 
tinctive technical characteristics of Perino 
del Vaga—more especially in the first 
period of his practice, when, as a youthful 
prodigy, he worked in the Vatican, at 
the Loggie, and in his spare time eagerly 
copied such drawings of the great capo- 
scuola as he could lay hands upon. Students 
must be referred to Signor Morelli’s work for 
the technical arguments on which he bases 
his bold and original conclusions under this 
head. To our thinking, he has completely 
established his contention that, among many 
others which he specifies, the following draw- 
ings—which are among the more important 





generally ascribed to Raphael—are copies after 
the master, or, as the case may be, develop- 
ments of his first sketches, by Perino. 

The great “‘ Battle of Constantine ” (Louvre : 
Braun 236); the ‘‘Calumny of Apelles” 
(Louvre); the so-called ‘‘Study for the 
Disputa”’ (Windsor Castle); ‘‘ St. Peter and 
St. Paul appearing to Attila” (Louvre: 
Braun 235); ‘Abraham with the Angels” 
(Albertina). The “ Destruction of Pharaoh’s 
Host ’” (Louvre: Braun 275) Signor Morelli 
shows to be an original by Perino, executed in 
1522 for the Chaplain of 8. Lorenzo in 
Florence. Our author thus robs some 
museums and collections of the first rank of 
more than one much-vaunt<«d treasure. 
Especially the ‘‘ Salle aux Boites” of the 
Louvre—that Salon Carré of choice drawings 
—suffers an eclipse, or rather a permanent 
diminution, of its attractions. We may, 
therefore, expect a terrific outcry, and the 
formal excommunication, with bell, book, and 
candle, of the audacious Milanese idol- 
breaker. 

Not less iconoclastic or less uncompromising 
in his conclusions is Signor Morelli in dealivg 
with the great burning question of the 
paintings still to be attributed to Leonardo da 
Vinci. Agreeing, mirabile dictu, for once with 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, he assigns 
(not for the first time) the much-discuesed 
Montoliveto ‘“‘Annunciation,” now in the Uffizi, 
to Ridolfo Ghirlandajo, while Herren Lip- 
hardt, Liibke, and Bode pronounce it an early 
work of Leonardo himself. Seeing how 
striking is the analogy which exists between 
the treatment of the blue-robed Madonna in 
this picture and that of Leonardo’s famous 
angel in the Verrocchio ‘‘ Baptism” at the 
Accademia delle Belle Arti; and, considering 
too the Verrocchio-like character of the 
sculptured ornaments in the stone-work, and 
the peculiar character of the landscape, we 
are constrained on this point to lean rather 
to the German than to the Italian view. 
Ridolfo, as is well shown in the Antinori 
‘* Procession to Calvary,” now at the National 
Gallery, was influenced by the later or 
Milanese, and not by the earlier or Floren- 
tine manner of Leonardo. Being born in 
1483, he could hardly have been more than 
an infant when this picture, which is still 
emphatically quattrocentist in character, was 
painted. The great fresco in the Casa Melzi 
at Vaprio—known as ‘Il Madonnone”— 
which Miindler gave to Da Vinci himself, is 
now, for the first time, assigned to Sodoma ; 
the ‘‘ Madonna and Child” of the Hermitage 
is, with a fitness hardly to be questioned, put 
down to Bernardino de’ Conti; while the beau- 
tiful ‘‘ Colombina,’”’ of the same collection— 
which bas been variously ascribed to Leonardo, 
Solario, and Luini—is given to Giampetrino. 
Returning to the charge on the subject of the 
famous profile-portrait of the Ambrosiana, 
called sometimes Isabella d’ Este, some- 
times Beatrice Sforza, Signor Morelli brings 
to bear, in support of his bold contention that 
this rapturously admired work is by his resus- 
citated Milanese painter, Ambrogio de’ Predis, 
such a mass of technical evidence as must, we 
should imagine, convince all Leonardo students 
who are not pledged up to the hilt to support 
the contrary opinion. Our author attributes 
the companion male portrait at the} Ambro- 
siana—accepted by Dr. Bode as an unfiniehed 
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performance by the great Florentine himself 
—to an anonymous and highly-skilled pupil 
of the master, to whom he also gives what he 
styles the copy in the National Gallery of the 
‘“‘Vierge aux Rochers.” To this beautiful 
repetition of the Louvre picture, which bears 
markedly the stamp of the later Milenese 
manner as distinguished from the earlier 
Florentine style of the French example, 
Signor Morelli and his followers—with the ex- 
ception of Sir Henry Layard—are, we think, 
hardly just ; failing, as they appsrently do, to 
recognise in it, if not the brush of the master 
himself, at any rate his own personality end 
his supervising influence—and it may be, too, 
in some of the heads signs of his own master 
hand. Among the immediate pupils and 
imitators of Da Vinci, and those painters of 
the pre-existing Milanese school who were in 
a less degree influenced by him, especially 
Sodoma, Cesare de Sesto, Bernardino de’ Conti, 
Ambrogio de’ Predis, and Giampetrino are 
brought into additional prominence. The 
technique of the first-named master as a 
draughtsman is shown in reproductions from 
several studies fora *‘ Leda and the Swan,” of 
which an old copy (formerly regarded by Signor 
Morelli as the original) is in the Borghese 
Gallery. Of these drawings two are at 
Windsor Castle—one under the name of 
Leonardo, the other under that of Raphael— 
a third is at Chatsworth, and a fourth at 
Weimar, both the latter being also ascribed to 
Leonardo. 

Where we part company altogether with 
Signor Morelli is in his attempt to show 
that the great ‘‘ Eatombment”’ of the Bor- 
ghese Gallery and our own ‘St. Sebastian, 
St Rock, and St. Demetrius” (ascribed to 
the Ferrarese L’Ortolano) are characteristic 
works belonging to the early time of Garofalo. 
Whatever may be the anatomical and technical 
points of resemblance between these splendid 
works and those recognised as undoubtedly 
from the hand of Bevenuto Tisi—and these 
appear to us less convincing than such as are 
usually brought forward by Signor Morelli— 
we find it impossible to accept his assumption. 
How is it to be believed that a master who 
had already attained such authority and 
decision of technique as are shown in the 
‘‘Entombment,” and whose conceptions 
were, moreover, of so noble and profoundly 
emotional a character, should ever have 
become in his maturity so mannered, empty, 
and perfunctory a painter as Garofalo per- 
sistently showed himself in the very numerous 
series of technically excellent but mechanical 
and uninspired performances which, during a 
lengthened career, he gave to the world? 
Moreover, as a landscapist the painter of the 
‘‘Entombment” and the “St. Sebastien” 
shows, notwithstanding his sharp and tren- 
chant colouring, much closer affinities with 
the Venetian, and more especially Giorgion- 
esque, school of landscape (see the background 
to the National Gallery picture) than did ever 
the Garofalo with whom students of Italian 
art are familiar. 

Neither Florentine nor Umbrian art is in 
the new work treated in great detail, though 
we find in it interesting notices of Francesco 
Pesellino, Piero di Cosimo, Mariotto Alberti- 
nelli, Jacopo da Pontormo, Il Bacchiacca, and 
Girolamo Genga. 

In the section of Venetian art proper 





perhaps the only absolute novelty is the 
authoritative pronouncement of Signor Morelli 
that the fine female portrait, No. 30 in the 
second room of the Borghese Gallery—over 
the authorsbip of which he had long hesitated 
—is from the brush of Giorgio Barbarelli 
himself. It is not a little diverting to learn 
that in this particular instance the great critic 
was not helped toa final conclusion primarily 
by the technical qualities of the work; but 
that he allowed the spirit of Giorgione, 
emanating from the mysterious canvas, to 
commune with his spirit, thus bringing about 
appeasement and convicticn. Is this then so 
very different from that yielding to a 
‘¢ Gesammteindruck ’’—to a ‘‘ Giorgionesker 
on Raffaelischer Duft”—which Signor 
Morelli, as a rule, stigmatises as a mere 
weakness of the abhorred aesthetician of 
professorial type. We ourselves hold that it 
is by the employment in the proper propor- 
tion of both methods, pressed into the service 
of a true and vivid intuition, that earnest stu- 
dents of art can alone proceed. Signor Morelli 


[own great achievements are surely due as 


much to his intuitive genius for divining and 
laying bare the true artistic individuality of 
the Italian masters as to the application of 
his admirable scientific method to the analysis 
of their purely technical characteristics. 

Had these remarks not already assumed 
somewhat alarming proportions, it would have 
been a labour of love to call attention to our 
author’s interesting notes on other Venetian 
masters, such as Carlo Crivelli, the Ravenna 
painter Niccold Rondinelli, the favourite 
Lorenzo Lotto, Giovan Antonio da Pordenone, 
Paris Bordone, and the masters of the 
Brescian branch—Romanino, Moretto, and 
Calisto da Lodi. 

Although we have, as much for Signor 
Morelli’s sake and out of solicitude for his 
glory as in the interest of his followers 
and readers, taken exception to the con- 
troversial form of his last work, it may be 
replied on the other side that this honneur 
battailleuse which permeates it will act up n 
some lovers of vigorous fight asa stimulant, and 
thus promote the deglutition of much serious 
matter which might otherwise prove difficult 
of digestion. Lermolieff writing as before in 
German—a sufficiently extraordinary tour de 
force for a foreigner, even though he may 
have Teutonic blood in his veins—commands 
a style of a clearness, brightness, and vivacity 
which are uncommon indeed in German prose, 
and especially in prose dealing with subjects of 
this class. He is never for a moment pedantic 
or obscure even in the most elaborate of his 
expositions — affecting wherever he can a 
homely, vernacular phraseology, and giving 
play in his controversies to a vein of humour 
which is neither distinctively German nor 
Italian, but is rather, in its use of proverb and 
illustration, akin to the Spanish literary 
manner. The little scene at the close of the 
book—in which a Viennese connoisseur and a 
Berlinese ‘‘assistant gallery director’’ are 
shown in the Doris-Panfili Palace aux prises 
in the presence of the *‘ Beazzano e Nava- 
gero’”’ portrait to which we have already 
referred, disputing as to whether this 
magnificent original is a Venetian copy 
or a repetition by Polidoro da Caravaggio— 
is in its way inimitable. It is a worthy 
pendant, indeed, to the delightful episode of 





the earlier work in which a cultured North 
German Friulein scornfully reproves Ler- 
molieff for his light remarks as to the famous 
Dresden ‘‘ Magdalen,” then universally admired 
as a work of Correggio. Although Signor 
Morelli is frankly, end very naturally, in love 
with his own opinion on points of importance, 
he by no means plays pontiff or sets up 
exaggerated pretentions to infallibility. On 
the contrary, in more than one instance he 
withdraws or modifies opinions formerly 
expressed. He is willing to weigh and, it may 
be, to accept suggestions from all sources— 
eave, it must be owned, that of the Spree, 
from which he resolutely refuses to be fed. 

The new and definitive edition which the 
author is now actively preparing of Die 
Italienischen Meister in den Galerien von 
Dresden, &c., will be in two volumes, and is 
to contain so much fresh matter as to be prac- 
tically a new work. It is expected that Signor 
Morelli will here not only approach certain 
branches of his subject not yet touched upon 
by him, but will state in what points a still 
further matured experience and a closer study 
may have induced him to modify or alter his 
views. To the publication of this work in its 
definitive form all those who, unblinded by 
prepossession or prejudice, have estimated at 
their true value the immense services ren- 
dered by Ivan Lermolieff in connexion with 
the study of Italian art will look forward 
with eager expectation. 

Cravpe Paris. 








NOTES ON ART AND AROHAEOLOGY. 


In addition to the Royal Academy, the 
Grosvenor, and the New Gallery, two minor 
exhibitions of some interest will be opened 
next week. These are a number of Animal 
Studies, by Mme. Henriette Ronner, at the 
Fine Art Society’s in New Bond-street ; and a 
representative collection of the late Mrs. Julia 
Cameron’s photographs, at the Camera Olub, 
in Bedford-street, Covent-garden. We believe 
that the first public exhibition of Mrs. 
Cameron’s now well-known photographic por- 
traits took placemore than twenty-five years ago, 
when they at once attracted attention, not 
only from the personages nag (includ- 
ing Sir John Herschell, Sir Henry Taylor, Lord 
Tennyson, and Robert Browning), but also 
from the fine effects of light and shade on a 
a scale obtained by the artist—for Mrs. 
ameron was worthy of that name. 


Two series of art lectures will be commenced 
at the Royal Institution next week. On Tues- 
day, May 6, Mr. Louis Fagan, assistant keeper 
of the department of prints and drawings in 
the British Museum, will deliver the first of a 
course of three lectures on ‘‘ The Art of Engrav- 
ing,” dealing successively with engraving in 
line, on wood, and in mezzotint; and on 
Saturday, May 10, Dr. Charles Waldstein, 
director of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, will deliver the first of a 
course of three lectures on ‘‘ Recent Excava- 
tions in Greece.” Each course will be illus- 
trated—the former by more than one hundred 
photographic reproductions shown by oxy- 
hydrogen light; the latter by photographs 
thrown on the screen by means of the electric 
light. 

THE May number of Jgdrasil will contain ia 
a ge a full report of the speeches 
(revised by the speakers) delivered at the 
opening of the Ruskin Museum at Meersbrook, 
Sheffield; and an article on the museum, by 
Mr, William Marwick, the editor. 
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Mr. HENRY BLACKBURN, editor of Academy 
Notes, proposes to deliver during the month of 
May a conversational lectitre on ‘‘The Paris 
Salon,” illustrated by reproductions of some of 
the pictures. 


An Edinburgh correspondent writes to us as 
follows :—‘‘ We have just examined proofs of 
the photogravure and woodcut illustrations, 
more than thirty in number, which are bein 
prepared for an unusually elaborate paper, rea 
before the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland in 
December last, and to be included in the 
twelfth volume of the new series of their 
Proceedings. The paper deals with the Regalia 
of Scotland, a subject which (it will be 
remembered) engaged the pen of Sir Walter 
Scott in the early part of the century, but 
regarding which recent research has disclosed 
much that is new, and has dispelled at least 
one pleasant legend that was formerly current 
—the myth that the golden circlet made for the 
coronation of King Robert Bruce had been 
incorporated in the present Scottish crown. 
The historical portion of the present communi- 
eation is the work of the late Mr. J. J. Reid, 
Queen’s and Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer, 
and is based upon a fresh examination of 
historical documents; while Mr. Alex. J. 8. 
Brook has brought his technical knowledge to 
bear upon his elaborate description of the 
various objects comprised under the general 
title of ‘‘ The Honours ”’ of Scotland, each single 
stone in the circlet receiving specific comment. 
The illustrations, from photographs by Mr. 
W. B. Mitchell, have been executed with due 
fidelity to their originals, as we satisfied our- 
selves by a comparison made in the Edinburgh 
Castle Crown-room the other day. Of especial 
interest are the various reproductions of the 
sword of state presented by Julius II. to James 
IV. in 1507, bearing the engraved name and— 
on an escutcheon, in enamel—the Rovere oak- 
tree of that pontiff. In the guard, the com- 
bination of fine broad work, thoroughly Gothic 
in feeling, with the later Renaissance orna- 
ments of the additions and repairs is distinctly 
curious; and, on the blade, incised figures of 
8S. Peter have been now, for the first time, 
deciphered and figured. We may add that 
coloured reproductions of the various pieces of 
‘‘The Honours” are given in the memorial 
volume of Stuart Relics, to be published shortly 
by Messrs. Macmillan. Here the drawings are 
by Mr. William Gibb; while the description is 
contributed by Mr. Brook,” 





THE STAGE. 
THE TWO PLAYS AT THE SHAITESBURY. 


Waatevenr fault may be found with either of 
the pieces individually, there can be no 
question that the Shaftesbury Theatre has 
Just now a very strong bill. I did not see 
“Dick Venables’’ at the moment that it was 
produced; but I am convinced that it has 
gained in many ways by having its four acts 
compressed into three, and that its last state 
is better than its first. The compression, too, 
permits the presentation of a piece artistic 
people must have been looking forward to, 
but which was not expected to have been seen 
juet at present—I mean Mr. Alfred Berlyn’s 
adaptation of Francois Coppée’s charming 
play, “Le Luthier de Crémone,” of which 
another version had some time ago been 
enacted by Mr. Giddens. Let me speak of 
this piece first. 

Mr. Berlyn’s version of ‘‘Le Luthier de 
Crémone”’ is in blank verse. No merit what- 
ever attaches to it because it is in blank 
verse, but much merit attaches to it because 





"| daughter, is of the latter order. 





its blank verse is good. Iam not even now 
quite certain that the best and most chosen 
of prose—the prose every word of which is 
the evidence of an art—would not have con- 
veyed with even more of directness, with 
even more of precision, the point and pathos 
of M. Coppée’s poetry. But, be that as it 
may, the present blank verse version is 
undoubtedly a good one; it is not cold, 
it is not halting, it is not academic or 
artificial. And in regard at least to its most 
notable interpreter at the Shaftesbury, the 
method of its delivery is satisfactory, and is 
extremely telling. Indeed, the quality of 
Mr. Willard’s voice and his skill in the pro- 
duction of it, and his art of diction, have 
never been more plainly apparent than they 
are as one listens to him in this piece. The 
quality of his voice, it may be remembered, 
was naturally a little lost amid all the excel- 
lencies of “ The Middleman ”’—the voice had 
to be veiled or changed a little; it was to 
counterfeit the voice of the elderly and of the 
not very well-bred. Passing to Mr. Willard’s 
actual performance—to the dramatic part of 
it, that is to say—it was only at his entry 
that I found the slightest occasion for dis- 
appointment. His hunchback—a man, it must 
be remembered, with the nerves of an aeolian 
harp—did not enter frightened, breathless, 
hunted down, overwhelmed. Yet the jeers 
of the crowd have followed him, as I under- 
stand, to the door. But the manner of his 
entry, as Mr. Willard chose to make it, was 
no doubt deliberately considered and intended 
to be part of an harmonious whole. If the 
enly detail I mention is a detail which I 
somewhat take exception to, I hope I am not 
unappreciative of the grip, the impressiveness, 
the poetic power of the performance. From 
almost the beginning to the very end, it 
seemed to me large and masterly. 

A word for the minor parts. Mr. Alfred 
Bishop is very well known to be an excellent 
character-actor. But he is much better at 
representing those individualities of character 
which he has had the opportunity of seeing 
than in representing those which he is first 
compelled to imagine. His Ferrari, the old 
violin maker with the two pupils and the 
The French 
actor who played the part originally made the 
man a good deal funnier, in his cups; but Mr. 
Bishop is, in any case, to be commended for 
the virtues of moderation and reticence, where 
the obvious temptation could only be the 
temptation to exaggerate. Mr. Elwood, as 
the somewhat unworthy fellow-pupil of Mr. 
Willard—the straight and stalwart lover 
whose fiddle is only second best—was it 
seemed at moments unduly heavy: almost 
needlessly uninteresting. If we say these 
harsh things of him, it is only because we can 
commend him sincerely in the second piece 
that falls under notice to-day. And then 
there is Miss Olga Brandon. In ‘‘ The Violin 
Makers”? she was graceful, and it may be 
sufficient; but who would for one moment 
have suspected from a performance alike 
blameless and colourless that we were going 
to see—an hour afterwards—one of the most 
remarkable performances that have lately been 
anywhere shown? And this brings me to 
the second piece, in which there is no doubt 
whatever that Miss Olga Brandon legitimately 
shared Mr. Willard’s triumph. 





‘Dick Venables ’’ may perhaps be called a 
melodrama. It is at all events a drama of 
strong sensational interest; aud not a piece 
for which its author is to be credited with 
original conceptions of character, or original 
thoughts that are of value. But it is ex- ~ 
tremely well written for the sort of piece that 
it is. Its dialogue is natural; and, whatever 
it may have been when it was in four acts 
instead of in three, it is now distinctly terse. 
Its story of course I do not profess to tell, but 
briefly it is that of the miserable marriage 
still existing between a charming young 
woman and an unmitigated blackguard at 
present on Dartmoor. The charmiog young 
woman believes at first that the unmitigated 
blackguard had been shot in an attempted 
escape from prison bounds; but it is too soon 
brought home to her—though not before she 
is desperately in love with Capt. Lankester, 
who chances to be governor of the prison— 
that Richard Venables is alive and well, and 
in full possession of every faculty that can 
conceive of and compass crime. He is this 
moment guilty of manslaughter, if not of 
murder, and it only takes a little pressure 
from a comrade to plunge him into a scheme 
for a great jewel robbery. How is Richard 
Venab'es to be disposed of, so that the charm- 
ing young woman may have what the Eoglish 
play-going pub'ic demands that she shall 
have—her full rights to marry the worthy 
governor? Yet, agaiv, how is the final die- 
position of this criminal to be so delayed as to 
insure our following his fortunes with a great 
amount of interest, and a certain amount of 
sneaking sympathy, over at least an act or 
two? These are the problems which Mr. 
Law’s stage-craft solves, as I think, success- 
fully. 

The excellence of the interpretation—at 
all events in several of the parts—is all that 
need be dwelt upon. As for Mr. Willard 
himself, to his gallery of villains he has added 
another canvas, bearing upon it, as his portraits 
are wont to do, the mark of decisive and ener- 
getic and accomplished draughtsmanship. He 
has not been upon the stage many minutes 
before he has persuaded you of Dick Ven- 
ables’s reality. And if it happens that your 
experience of very deep-dyed villains in real 
life has not been either wide or profound 
enough to enable you to pronounce with con- 
fidence upon the matter, you feel at all events 
that if the actual villaia were not quite like 
that, it would clearly be his business to be as 
much like it as possible—you know that Mr. 
Willard’s villain is the ideal, towards which 
all well directed villany should tend. Seriously, 
the actor is as admirable as ever—as admirable, 
I mean, as it is possible to be within the 
limits of the rél/e. And next to him—and 
hardly indeed behind him upon this occasion 
—comes Mies Olga Brandon, as the villain’s 
most unwilling but not consciously unfaithful 
wife: a woman who even in her youth (as 
Mies Brandon represents her) suggests a 
past: clearly a person with a secret, a 
pereon with a tragedy, and a being alive 
in every inch. The sense of the extreme 
cleverness—the extreme rightness, moreover 
—of Miss Brandon’s performance comes upon 
you gradually. The excellence of the thing 
is not due at all to the effectiveness of a par- 
ticular moment, and is not due altogether to 
the effectiveness with which the actress uses 
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any one weapon among the several ones which 
it is the business of her art to wield. But if, 
among these weapons, I had to name one 
more than another, it would assuredly be the 
weapon of facial expression—a mobility and 
expressiveness of countenance equal to all the 
demands that the trying part of Mrs. Venables 
makes upon them; and these, too, guided by 
a discrimination that is certainly very delicate. 
Two “character parts” are played with skill 
by Mr. Garden and Mr. Alfred Bishop. That 
reprerented by Mr. Bishop—in spite of inci- 
dents undeniably farcical—is perhaps the 
nearer to actual life. It was the dramatist, 
and not Mr. Bishop, who made the ecclesiastic 
a kleptomaniac—Mr. Bishop has taken care 
that at the same time he shall be sympathetic. 
The ecclesiastic purloins; but it is much to 
be able to purloin with dignity. Another 
man’s part—that of the young governor of the 
convict prison—is played, as was implied 
earlier in the notice, in a satisfactory and 
manly fashion by Mr. Elwood. Two women’s 
parts—those of the churchman’s wife and 
daughter—are played by Mrs, Canninge and 
Miss Annie Rose. I have been better pleased 
with Miss Annie Rose before now. Mrs. 
Canninge, if a little conventional or tradi- 
tional in her reading of the character of the 
wife of a beneficed clergyman who happens to 
be an archdeacon, is at least consistent, and is 
sufficiently mistress of her means to execute 
what she had planned. 
FrepERICK WEDMORE. 








STAGE NOTES. 


Mrs, AuGUSTA WEBSTER has, we hear, con- 
sented to the desire expressed by many of her 
friends that her classical drama ‘“‘Ina Day” 
should be acted onthe stage. The performance 
will be given at the end of May or beginning 
of June—either at the Westminster Town Hall 
or at some theatre. The scenery used will be 
that painted for “The Tale of Troy” and 
‘* Orestes”; and Prof. G. C. Warr, of King’s 
College, has promised his help in the matter 
of costumes, &c. Miss Webster will take the 
part of Klydone; but most of the other actors 
will be professionals. 


Mr. A. W. PrnEro has consented to read his 
play of ‘‘ The Profligate” in the theatre of the 
Birkbeck Institution, on Friday evening, May 
16. The entire proceeds will be devoted to 
purchasing books for the library of the institu- 
tion. 











MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


In inviting Antonin Dvorik to come to London 
and conduct his new Symphony, the directors 
of the Philharmonic Society showed praise- 
worthy enterprise. The composer of the “ Stabat 
Mater ”’ and of the ‘‘Spectre’s Bride” did not 
perhaps satisfy expectations with his Leeds 
Oratorio a few seasons ago; but an un- 
interesting libretto, not decline of strength, was 
the main cause of that comparative failure. 
It is gratifying to record that Dvorik has 
returned once more to the country which in 
the past has so fully recognised his genius, and 
that his Symphony in G was received last 
Thursday week at the third Philharmonic 
concert with enthusiasm. This new work has 
so much life and charm that it at once created 
@ favourable impression. The ease with which 
the music can be followed makes one, perhaps, 





undervalue its skill at first hearing. The com- 
poser has, indeed, spoken of his Symphony as 
‘simple ”; but that epithet is somewhat mis- 
leading—only study and effort could bring 
about such simplicity. Beethoven, it will be 
remembered, described his eighth Symphony in 
F asa “little” one. The Allegro opens with an 
impressive theme in minor, and to this the 
two subjects which follow in the major form 
striking contrasts. The development section 
is interesting, and the coda effective. The 
Adagio is as fascinating as it is original; the 
composer wrote it while in the country, and it 
has a character thoroughly pastoral. The 
Allegretto Grazioso is delightfully fresh. The 
Finale is spirited and full of fancy; it is a 
movement such as Haydn might have written 
had he lived in the nineteenth century. The 
composer, who conducted his work, was recalled 
no less than three times to the platform. The 
programme also included Mr. Edward German’s 
clever overture to ‘‘ Richard III.” ; Henselt’s 
pianoforte Concerto in F minor, played with 
great strength and brilliancy by Mr. Sapelst- 
nikoff ; and the ‘‘ Jupiter” Symphony—all three 
under the careful direction of Mr. Cowen. 
Miss Marian Mackenzie was the vocalist. 

The Bristol Orpheus Glee Society gave a 
concert at St. James’s Hall last Saturday 
afternoon; and we are glad to record that this 
admirable body of singers, under the able con- 
ductorship of Mr. G. Riseley, drew a much 
larger audience than on the occasion of their 
visit to London last season. The rich quality 
of the voices, the refinement of the singing, 
and the perfect ensemble render this one of the 
finest male choirs in the kingdom. Brahms’ 
‘* Lullaby,” Viotta’s ‘‘ Dying Child,” and 
Sullivan’s ‘“‘The long day closes’? were sung 
with wonderful delicacy. Again, in Dr. Hiles’ 
‘“‘Hush’d in death” and Hatton’s ‘ Tars’ 
Song,” and other glees, there was a marked 
display of power. Miss Liza Lehmann and 
Mr. Harper Kearton diversified the programme 
with solos. 

Signor V. Galiero gave a concert at Prince’s 
Hall on Wednesday evening. His reading of 
Beethoven’s pianoforte Sonata in E flat (Op. 
27, No. 1) was fairly good. He played Scarlatti’s 
Cat’s Fugue in rather a hard manner; but in 
Liszt’s transcription of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Auf 
Fliigeln des Gesanges,” he appeared to better 
advantage, and in Brahms’ difficult and some- 
what ineffective left-hand transcription of 
Weber’s ‘‘Moto Perpetuo” he displayed fine 
technique. He was also heard in a Sonata for 
piano and violin, and in some solos of his own 
composition. The music is beneath criticism ; 
but it is fair to add that it was to the taste of 
some of the audience, for the applause was 
hearty. Signor A. Simonetti, the violinist, has 
good intonation and plays with taste. Malle. 
Leila Dufour sang songs by St. Saens and 
Denza with much success: she has a good voice 
and clear enunciation. 

It is impossible to do full justice to all the 
musical events of the past week. Mr. Manns’s 
benefit concert was given on April 26 at the 
Crystal Palace, at which also a Serenade by 
E. M. Smyth was performed for the first time. 
This composer has studied chieflyat Leipzig, and 
works from her pen have been heard in several 
continental cities. M. Sapellnikoff played with 
great success Tschaikowsky’s second pianoforte 
Concerto. The thirty-fourth series of the Satur- 
day Concerts just concluded has been one of 
considerable interest; and the performances, 
under Mr. Manns’s direction, have been of 
great excellence. At aconcert given by Miss 
Ethel and and Mr. Harold Bauer at the Prince’s 
Hall on Monday evening, a Sonata for piano- 
forte and violin by the young and talented vio- 
linist was produced. This work is one of con- 
siderable merit. The slow movement has a 


taking theme, somewhat Brahms-like in charac- 





ter; and the finale is full of spirit. Mr. Harold 
Bauer gives, indeed, romise. The Sonata 
was played by himself and his sister, and well 
received. The students of the Hyde Park 
Academy gave a concert at the Steinway Hall 
on Tuesday afternoon, assisted by the professors. 
The part songs, under the direction of Mr. F. 
Gilbert Webb, were rendered in a thoroughly 
conscientious, though not sufficiently vigorous, 
manner. Mr. Schénberger gave a brilliant 
performance of Liszt’s Polonaise in E. Miss 
Cowen recited between the = and was 
much applauded. Mr. Henschel gave his second 
orchestral concert for young people at St. 
James’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon. There 
was a good attendance, and an interesting pro- 
gramme, including Mozart’s ‘Linz,’ Sym- 
phony in 0. The various performances were 
exceedingly good. Mrs, Henschel sang solos, 
delightfully, as usual. 
J. 8. SHEDLOCK, 








MUSIC NOTES. 


THE ‘ Antigone” of Sophocles, translated 
into English verse by Mr. Robert Whitelaw, 
was performed at the Westminster Town Hall 
last Saturday evening. Mr. F. W. Macklin, of 
the Lyceum, was stage manager ; and, consider- 
ing the limited space, the general effect was 
very good. The Viscountess Maidstone played 
the part of Antigone with feeling and intelli- 
gence. Miss Weston was no less successful as 
Ismene. Mr. H. Jenner, who undertook the 
part of Creon at short notice, deserves com- 
mendation. Mr. E. Wyatt, as second messenger, 
won loud and well-deserved applause. Mendel- 
ssohn’s choruses were sung, but it needed a 
greater and more able body of singers to do 
justice to the music, There was an excellent 
orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Barnby. 
Such serious efforts to reproduce the master- 
pieces of antiquity are of great interest, and 
this performance of “Antigone” was well 
attended. 


A CONCERT was given on Saturday, April 26, 
at the Working Women’s College, Fitzroy-street, 
in aid of the entertainments fund. Kind help 
was given by Miss Agnes Zimmermann, who 
played solos from Mendelssohn, Schumann, and 
Hans Seeling; Miss Bright gave a violin solo 
from Brahms; and Mr. Joho @. Bright one on 
the ’cello—Popper’s Tarantella in D; Mrs. 
Gatty sang Tosti’s Venetian Boat Song; and 
Mr, and Mrs. Alfred Scott Gatty two of their 
** Plantation Melodies”; Miss Genevitve Ward 
recited ‘‘ The Widow of Glencoe,’ and the more 
homely study—“A Frenchwoman’s Story” ; 
and Mme. Antoinette Stirling sang some stir- 
ring songs. There are 390 names on the 
register of the College; und the income for 
the past year was £400. The College has a 
lending library, a reading-room, and a penny 
bank. The treasurer is Mr. Alexander Mac- 
millan. The students include women of all 
trades, such as needlewomen, book-keepers, 
and shop assistants. The work has been 
steadily and quietly carried out; though, 
if larger funds were forthcoming, there is 
doubtless room for further development. 
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THEATRES. 
ADELPHI THEATRE. 


A, & 8. GATTI, Sole Proprietors and Managers. 


This Evening, at 8, 
THE GREEN BUSHES, 
Frank Cooper, J. D. Beveridge, J. L. Shine, W. L. Abingdon, 
Lionel "Rignold, — Styan, (ioward Russell, Marshall Moore, James 
East, J. Northcote, &c. ‘Sane Mary Rorke, Ada Ferrar, Kate James, 


To H.B.H. the PRINOE of WALES. 
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Are Evering, at 8.30, 


Messrs. George Al der, Ni is ould, B in Webster, G. Capel, 
H. Grattan, and Albert Chevalier ; a Elizabeth Robins, Carlotta 
Leclercq, Leston, Marie Linden, "Laura Graves, Edith Kenward, Lilly 
Young, ‘and Fanny Brough. 


MISS an. A. 
DR. — 


EESs=NCE of BEEF, BEEF TBA, 








rPURTLE 5 SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





OMEDY THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. C. H. HAWTREY, 
Every Evening, at 8, the celebrated Comedy, 


PINK DOMINOES, 
adapted by James Al , with — cast, 
Followed by the new omic Operetta, by ae Burnand & E, Solomon, 


DOMESTIC ECONOM 





__ Menennee for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. BEERBOHM-TREE, 
| a Evening, at 8.15, A VILLAGE PRIEST. 
r. Tree, Mr, Fernandez, Mr. Fred Terry, Mr, Allan, Miss Rose Leclercq, 
miss ‘Norreys, Mrs. Gaston Murray, Mrs. Brooke, and Mrs. Tree, 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
L be So (LAR SRA RE RSS THROUGHOUT 


THE DEAD HEART ; A STORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. on 


Messrs. Henry Irving, Bancroft, Stirling. Righton, Gordon Craig, ef 0 E D E R’s H I R E 8 Y 8 T E M 








— Tyars ; Mesdames Kate Phillips, Carter, Coleridge, and Ellen 





Terry The original best, and most liberal. Suits all. 
FOUNDE le 
O P E R A COMI QUE TH E A T R E : Furnish direct from the te smal £10 to £10,000 


Manager, Mr. H. Girtus LONSDALE. 
This Evening, at 8, LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE, 
Messrs. H, Gittus Lonsdale, Tom Paulton, Charles Ashford, L, Cadwaledr, 
and Shiel Barry ; Mesdames Irene Verona, Florence Lonsdale, and Violet 


Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 
F. MOEDER 











Cameron. 248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road, W. Also for HIRE ONLY. 
HAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

S Messrs. E. 8. WILLARD and JOHN LART, Lessees and Managers, M A. LOISETTE’S 
This Evening, at 6 THE VIOLIN MAKERS, SYSTEM.—“ I was im- 
AtD, DICK VENABLES. pressed with the possibilities of improvement to 
Mr. Willard, Messrs. A. Bishop, Garden, Elwood, H. Cane, H. V. emory which your Lectures in Camsripgx opened 


Esmond, R. Keith, E. W. Thomas ; Mrs. Canninge, Miss pS - Rose, Miss Che ."—R. N, Ingle, M.A., M.D., University Lecturer 
A. Hill, and Miss Olga Brandon. an.,’90), “ Physiological, scientific.”— Dr. Andrew 


T. JAMES’S THEATRE. Wilson, (April, 68). “We again. recommend. the 


— Dr. Wilson (Jan., 89). ™ Great advantage 








to strong memory, incalculable aid to weak one.”— 
Every Evening, = Lame et OU ike ire een Dr. Buckley “ Excellent travelling companion.”— 
Mrs. Langtry, Mesdames M'Neil, Lea, Lamb, Armbruster, &c.; Messrs. Onn t. B. Haye, R.N.—Ayply 87, NewaOxford 
Cautley, Bourchier, Sugden, Everill, Fulton, Brodie, Forbes, Gay, Lewis, Street, , at, 








Canninge, Lawford, Grover, Lingham, Arncliffe, om, Yorke, &c. 
Lancet-—‘Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable 


FRY'S 
, for Invalids.” 





PURE CONCENTRATED 
Surgeons, Ireland. that I like so 


Sir. A. Cameron—“I have never F 0 F 0 h 
well.” 








President Royal College of tasted Cocoa 
| Paris Exhibition, 1889; GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 








; A NEW BOOK BY S8IR OHARLES DILKE, BART. 
PROBLEMS of GREATER BRITAIN. By the Right Hon. Sir Cuartes Drxe, Bart. . With 
Maps. 2vols., 8vo, 38s. ; i [Second Edition. 
The Quarterly Review says :—‘'Sir Charles Dilke ha: oftea bee1 spoxen of as astatesman possessing a more thorough acquaintance with the ‘Problems of Greater 
Britain’ than any other of histime, and the remarkable boo’ to which he has given this title justifies his reputation. 
The Australasian says: —* Sir Charles Dilke has studied international politics more deeply ani thorvughly. perhaps. than any man of the time, and by personal 
investigation and careful study has acquainted bimself with all the larger facts of the tim», and the inferences which naturally attach to them......Jf Sic Charles 
Dilke’s great book helps others forward iu the same roai it will be a legacy to Greater Britain equal, perhaps, to any which will be left by any men of the time.” 


APPREJIATIONS, with an ESSAY on STYLE, By Watrer Parer, Fellow of Brasenose 


College, Author of “The Renaissance,” “‘ Marius the Epicurean,” ‘ Imaginaty Portraits,” &c, Extra Orown 8vo, 83. 6d. [Second Edition. 
‘This is au extremely interestivg and characteristic collection of essays.”’— Nineteenth Century. 
TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. RE-ARRANGED THROUGHOUT. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK. A Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the 
Civilised World, for the year 1890. Twenty-seventh year of Publication. Revised after Official Returns, Edited by J. SCOTL KELTIE, Librarian to the Royal 
Geographical Society. Crown 8vo, 103. 6d. 


AMONG toe SELKIRK GLACIERS; being the Account of a Rough Survey in the 
Rocky Mountein Regions at Bettie Columbia. By WILLIAM SPOTSWOOD GREEN, M.A., F.R.G.S., 4.0., Author of “The High Alps of New Zealand.” 
llustrated, Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. Y ; 
© an 6 y ‘ME x . a ’ dD m.?* 
The ioe mi cae Gere peewee phy eget inp Poameryt dena is truly invigorating.” 


MYTHOLOGY and MONUMENTS of ANCI*YNT ATHENS ; being a Translation 


of a portion of the “ Attica” of Pausanias by MARGARET DE G. VERRALL, with Introductory Essay and Archzeological Commentary b i 
HARRISON, Author of “ Myths of the O iyssey,” “ Introductory Studies in Greek Art, &c, With Illustrations and Pians. Crown vo, 16s. hiepalianeaccalons 
The Daily News says :—‘ The most useful v lume for archeologists, mythologist«, ani serious tourist ia Athens that British scholarship has produced for along time.” 
The Scotsman says :—** Miss Harrison’s admirable and scho'arly work upon the ‘ Mythology and Monuments of Aucient Athens’ appeals strongly to two classes of 
reajers. In the first place, tourists who have had a classical edu zation aud visit Athens could not have a better guide- book than this, which was w-itten on the spot, and 
which keeps the present state of Athens always in view while deecribing its past glories. In the second place, the Hellenist who wishes to understand Pausanias, 
whether he goes to Athens or not, must study this work......Miss Hatrison’s work, it remains to add, is illus‘rated by a eeries of valuable plates and diagrams. The 
volume substantially enriches the literature of classical antiquity.” : 
The Manchester Examincr says : —* The volume js crammed with curious learning.’ 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE HERIOTS. By Sir Henry 8S. Cunningham, K.CIE, THE MINER’S RIGHT. By Rolf Boldrewood, Author of 


Author of ‘The C:oruleans : a —— — | cra of Dusty- | “Robbery under Arms.” &c, 3 vols., crown 8vo, Sts. 6d. 
pore,” * Wheat and Cares,” &c. 3 vols , crown 8v0, 31s. 6d. “The Pall Mall Gazette cays :—* The three volumes sre brimful of adventures, in 
The Spsaker says :—'* We are glad to welcome home the delightful author of ‘The | which gold di , ’ 
Chronicles of Dustypore ; one the ‘ Ccorulease, we = ope * is —- — with a | gold diggers, prospectors, clatm holders, take an active part.’ 
uw e .....but for all that it produces an effect on the reader's mind, and favvurs ’ — 
the belief that purity and goodnees are better possessions that allotments in * going’ | JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. By D. Christie Murray, 
compavies and villas on the Thames. And it teaches this gratifying lesson amid a | Author of ‘‘ Aunt Rachel,” “ The Weaker Vessel.” &c. 3 vols., cr. 8v0, 818. 6d. 


whirl of talk and soci-ty......People will do we'll to read ‘The Heriots.’” | ‘The Athenzeum says :—"* * Joh . ’ 
The St. James’s Gaxtte says :—** The reader will find plenty of entertainment in | Mr, Christie Murray bas a aa ee ntl, ele 
this book....... It is one of the brightest novels of English society at home Sic Henry , The A 














“ oy | d :—** ; , J 
Cunninghain hes yet given us. | eau codoes os au tt. —_ od spmateee and style ‘ Johu Vale’s Guardian 
THE RING of AMASIS: a Romance. By the Right Hon. The Guardian says :—‘‘ It is a very clever novel.” 

the Earl«f LYTTON, G.C.B., G.C.SI. 1 vol, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. The Saturday Review says :—‘‘ The book is eminently readable.’ 

ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION, New Vol, With Portrait. Crown 8yo, 2s. ¢d. PURE LOGIC: and other MINOR WORKS. By W 
HAVELOCK. By Mr. Archibald Forbes. STANLWY JEVONS. MA. (Lond) F.RS, LUD. (Edin). Haited by 
By LEWIS CARROLL, HOUR ADAMGON i "Ba Gate haeael ao mem glen 

THE NURSERY “ALICE.” Containing Twenty Coloured ADAMSON, ‘8y0, 10a, 64. . S. ‘With a Preface by Professor 

Enlargements from Tenniel’s Iilustrations to “ Alice’s Adventures in Wonder. P eae > 

land,’ with ‘Text adapted to Nursery Readers by LEWI$ CARROLL, The|CAPITAL and INTEREST: a Critical History of 

cover designed and coloured by E. GERTRUDE THOMSON. 4to, 43. Economical Theory. By EUGEN BOHM-BAWERE, Professor of Political 

NOW READY, POPULAR EDITION, PART II, ONE SHILLING. ae ™ te Bt Ea Sax. Translated, with a Preface and 
THE PLEASURES of LIFE. By Sir John Lubbock, Seapech Cclens, Gupew. Sveti ee Seneny te Gesee 

F.B.S., D.C.L., LL.D.. &c._ Part I. Library Edition, 3s 6d. Part II. Unitor 

with Part.I,2s.éd. Parts I. and II, Populist Edition, Sixtieth Thousand, each, ORGAN IC EVOLUTION as the RESULT of the 

paner covers, 1s,; cloth, ts. 6d. INHERITANOE of ACQUIRED OHARACTERS according to the LAWS 
STONES from the QUARRY. Sermons. By the Rev. | of ORGANIC GROWTH. | By Dr. G. H. THEODOR EIMER, Profesor of 

ROBERT VAUGHAN, Curate in Obarge of 8t. Mary’s, South Shields, Author | Zon INGHAM, MAU ER Sims late Fellov sof Uni sity Oollecee Ostonn. 

of *8t. John and tke Seven Churches.” Crown Svo, 58. 8v0, 128. 6d. nla hi — versity Oollege, Oxford. 

LITERATURE PRIMERS.-NEW VOLUME. | The Scoteman says : —‘‘ Mr. Cunningham has done his work as a translator with 
» 


ROMAN LITERATURE. By -_ ©€ Wilkins, Litt.D., | scrupulous care and uniform excellence that places it beyond criticism.” 


“ The Manchester Examiner says:—‘ As a collection of no 
LL D., Professor of Latin, Owens Oollege, Manchester. 18mo, 1s. | nificant facts, well arranged for their intended purpose, "haan aS 


A SECOND POETRY BOOK. By M. A. Woods, Head | merits the warmest praise.” 
Mist f the Olifton High Schools for Girls, Author of ‘A First Poetry | ‘ 
Book: onl A Third Poetry Book.” nN New Edition in Two Parts. Feap. SCIEN TIFIC LECTURES. By Sir John Lubbock, F.RS., 
Ryo, 9s, 6d. each, | D.C.L., LL.D, &c. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


MONOGRAPH of the BRITISH CICADA or TETTIGIDZ PINDAR.— The OLYMPIAN and PYTHIAN ODES. 


(Froghoppers and Grassflies). By GEORGE BOWDLER BUCKTON. F R.8., | Edited, with an Iutroductory Essay. Notes, and Ind byB 
Oorr. Memb. Acad. Nat. Hist. of Philade'phia, Memb. de la Soc. Ent. de | SLEEVE ° toh : ndexes. by BASIL GILDER- 
Fronce. Illustrated by more than 400 Coloured Drawings. In Eight Parts, | nana, a or of Greek in the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


Demy 8vo. PartsI.and II, 8s. each. 


| MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES.—New Volume, 
A SONS HIGHARD GREEN, M.A, ‘ELD, Sri MepsGeneuon Tours, PLUTARCH.—LIVES of GALBA and OTHO. Edited 


and Chronological Arnals. 150th Thcusand. Crown 8vo, 8s. éd. by E. G. HARDY, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, and formerly 
Or, = ro — bag? 4 6C7—1265. — Fae = a. a | Head Master of Grantham School. Feap. &vo, 6s, 
1689, Par + 1660-1873. e corresponding portion 0: r. Tait’s Analysis | we 
being bouné up with each. The price of each Part is 3s. EURIPIDES ELEMENTARY CLASSICS.—New Volume. . , 
THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE | .—ALCESTIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
, . By the Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A., Assistant Master at Malvern 
a 4 AY, geoteey puaeented. price ee. by post a — i— 18mo, 1s, 6d. ‘i F 
b ORK : -C oR. ter J. Fionemore. Frontispiece. ’ : 
2, TRANSATLANTIO TRIFLES. Sir JULIAN GOLDsMID, Bart., M.P. MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
3. FXPKCTANOY. SOPHIE SINGLETON. Price 1s. No. 367, for MAY, contains— 
4, ALBERT DURFR. ALBERT FLEMING. With Illustrations, 1, KIRSTEEN. By Mrs. OniPHant. Chapters XXXI,—XXXIV 
5. FOR the CAUSE, STantEY J. WRYMAN. 2. A MORAL CRUSADER. By GOLDWIN SMITH. . 
6. ee eee UHILDREN. James Runciman. With Illustraticns 3, onan S ae ed ea FOWLER. 
ry 0 . 4, n A. AR’ 
7. FASTING. The Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. | 56. GEORGE WITHER. By jouw ia: maompeupen 
8. OYOLE of SIX LOVE-LYKICS. VI. THEY are REUNITED.” Words by 6, SOME PASSAGES in the LIFE of HAMISH MACGREGOR, 
JOSEPH BENNETT. Music by HAmisn MAcOuNN, | 7 THE ORY of the PARENTS. 
9, MAY. A Decorated Page. HEyWwoop SUMNER. 8, RONALD LESTER. 
10, THE RING of AMASIS: a Romance. Conclusion. The Earl of Lytton. | 9. PRINOE ALBERT VIOTOR in TRAVANOORE. By J. D. Rees. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Beprorp STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 
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